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The  USA’s  honeymoon  town  was  in  trouble. 

Three  decades  of  plant  closings  and  com¬ 
pany  cutbacks  had  left  the  city  with  fewer 
jobs  and  fewer  residents.  Many  of  the  people 
left  behind  lived  in  poverty.  The  city’s  luster 
as  a  tourism  center  was  tarnished. 

Then,  in  January,  the  Niagara  Gazette 
launched  Agenda  ’92,  a  yearlong  campaign 
to  identify  possible  solutions  to  Niagara 
Falls’  problems. 

Agenda  ’92  began  with  an  editorial  outlin¬ 
ing  the  issues  and  calling  for  leadership.  It 
was  a  wake-up  call  for  the  city. 

It  continued  with  a  newspaper-sponsored 
roundtable  among  community  leaders  to  set 
priorities.  Then  the  newspaper  began  investi¬ 
gating  the  biggest  problems  with  an  eye 
toward  finding  ways  the  city  could  help  itself. 


In  April,  that  investigation  produced  “Help 
Wanted:  Working  for  Jobs,’’  a  special  section 
that  showed  why  Niagara  Falls’  economy  was 
suffering  and  suggested  ways  to  attract  new 
jobs  and  improve  training  for  workers. 

In  June,  the  newspaper  produced  a  second 
section,  “At  a  Crossroads:  Quality  of  Life.’’ 

It  showed  how  neighborhoods  and  family 
lifestyles  were  threatened  by  urban  blight 
and  neglect.  And  it,  too,  proposed  solutions. 

In  the  fall,  a  third  section  will  tackle 
problems  in  the  city’s  schools. 

Agenda  ’92  provides  the  people  of  Niagara 
Falls  with  a  blueprint  for  progress.  It’s  one 
way  the  Niagara  Gazette  provides  community 
leadership,  a  key  goeil  of  NEWS  2000,  the 
Gannett  program  to  focus  on  the  changing 
needs  of  readers. 


A  wake-up  call  for  Niagara  Falls 


The  Best  IV  Ustinis 
Are  GetBin  Even  Beoer 


Newspapers  are  ear  Nember  Oae  prierity 


Tribune  Media  Services  has  earned  the  reputation  as  the  first 
choice  for  newspapers  that  want  to  give  their  readers  the  most 
accurate  and  readable  TV  schedules  available. 


Now,  thanks  to  a  state-of-the-art 
upgrade  of  our  TV  Hstings 
production  system,  TMS  can  make 
customized  logs  and  grids  available 
to  more  newspapers  in  more 
markets,  large  and  small. 


And  the  scores  of  leading  dailies  that 
are  already  TMS  TV  Listings 
customers  will  see  us  continue  to 
exceed  our  own  track  record  for 
accuracy,  dependability  and  service. 


For  more  information  on  the  Hstings 
service  that  gives  top  priority  to 
newspapers;  call  Tom  Beatty  at 
1-800-245-6536. 


Ideas  that  work. 


Tribune  Media  Services 


435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Suite  600  •  Chicago, IL  6061 1 
County  Line  Road  •  P.O.  Box  900  •  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 


EDrrOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


The  4th 


AUGUST 

7-8 — West  Texas  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lodge  of 
Grantxjry,  Granbury,  Texas. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Cliffs  Hotel,  Shell  Beach,  Calif. 

20-22 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lakeview 
Resort,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

23-25 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Convention, 
The  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

23- 26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Omni 

Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

26-28 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  The 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer- 
erx^,  McGuire's  Resort,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 12 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Statewide  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers’  Retreat/ 
Circulation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg, 
Term. 

13-16 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
The  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Harbor  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indiansipolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid,  N  Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Al's  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24- 26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 

Fallon,  Nev. 

24-26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  The  Reg¬ 
istry  Hotel,  Bloomir^on,  Minn. 

24- 26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-1011 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

AUGUST 

16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Classified 
Advertisirtg  Seminar,  The  Chattanooga  Choo-Choo  Hotel,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

25-28— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Process  Color  Stripping  Work¬ 
shop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 

1-2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Nassau  Inn, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

1-4 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Professional  Conference,  The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel/lllinois  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

9-10 — Illinois  Press  Association,  News-Editorial  Convention/ Awards  Lun¬ 
cheon,  The  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 
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About  Awards 


Employee  Excellence  Awards.  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
gave  15  winners  its  sixth  annual  employee  Excellence 
Awards.  The  winners  receive  a  total  of  $17,000  in  prize 
money. 

The  top  prize,  the  John  S.  Knight  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  Philadelphia  Enquirer  reporters  Don  Barlett 
and  Jim  Steele.  The  pair,  who  authored  the  1991  inves¬ 
tigative  series  “America:  What  Went  Wrong?”  were  cited 
for  a  broad  body  of  work  over  a  number  of  years.  They 
have  also  won  two  Pulitzer  prizes. 

Billie  Smith,  director  of  information  systems  for  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  won  the  Newspaper  Cus¬ 
tomer  Commitment  Excellence  Award  for  her  leadership 
during  the  reorganization  of  the  ad  production  at  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Lurita  Soprano,  director  of  customer  service/training 
for  Transax  Data  in  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  won  the  Business 
Information  Services  Customer  Commitment  Excellence 
Award. 

Alan  Newborn,  senior  vice  president/international  for 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  won  the  Entrepreneurial  Ex¬ 
cellence  Award. 

Knight-Ridder  consultant  Byron  B.  Harless,  a  former 
company  director,  received  a  special  award  from  the  Ex¬ 
cellence  jury,  the  Byron  B.  Harless  Award  for  Special 
Merit  established  in  his  name.  Harless  was  honored  for 
his  work  establishing  the  Knight-Ridder  Institute  of  Train¬ 
ing. 

Peggy  Durham,  educational  services  administrator  for 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  won  the  Administration  or 
Personnel  Excellence  Award. 

Louise  Reid  Ritchie,  executive  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  won  the  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  Excellence  Award  for  her  initiative  in  bringing  books 
to  disadvantaged  children. 

Jeff  Kiel,  accounting  manager  for  the  Miami  Herald, 
won  the  Finance  Excellence  Award. 

Jim  Currow,  vice  president/marketing  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  won  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Excellence 
Award  for  his  forward-looking  approach  in  establishing 
an  alternative  delivery  service  and  for  his  leadership  in 
initiating  an  advertising  sales  program  to  generate  new 
revenue  during  the  ’91  recession. 

Michael  Kujawa,  circulation  director  for  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader,  won  the  Newspaper  Circulation  Ex¬ 
cellence  Award  for  his  ability  to  maintain  superior  lev¬ 
els  of  customer  service. 

David  Green,  projects  editor  for  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  won  the  Newspaper  News/Editorial  Excel¬ 
lence  Award  for  his  leadership  of  reporting  teams  that 
have  produced  a  long  list  of  hard-hitting,  results-getting 
series. 

David  Stone,  production  director  of  the  Herald- 
Leader,  won  the  Newspaper  Production  Excellence 
Award  for  his  leadership  in  guiding  his  employees  to 
consistent  top  performance  in  print  and  production  qual¬ 
ity  rankings. 

Mark  Magnier,  Southeast  Asia  bureau  chief  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  won  the  Business  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Editorial  Excellence  Award  for  his  exceptional  per¬ 
formance  in  opening  a  new  bureau. 

Martin  Brennan,  AirCommerce  manager  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  won  the  Business  Information  Services 
Marketing,  Sales  or  Customer  Service  Excellence  Award. 

Stephen  Wilson,  staff  systems  programmer  for  Dialog 


Information  Services  Inc.,  won  the  Business  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Technical  or  Communications  Excellence 
Award. 

Carr  Van  Anda  Award.  Former  hostage  Terry  An¬ 
derson  of  the  Associated  Press  was  recently  awarded  the 
highest  honor  of  Ohio  University’s  E.W.  Scripps  School 
of  Journalism.  He  is  the  54th  recipient  of  the  Carr  Van 
Anda  Award,  established  in  1 968  to  honor  journalists  for 
significant  contributions  to  the  profession. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  award  was  presented  to  Peter  Ar¬ 
nett  and  Howard  Chapnick. 

Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  Winners.  The  first-place 
winners  of  the  Utah-Idaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation  awards  are  as  follows:  Over  50,000,  Photos, 
Spot  News,  Garry  Bryant,  Deseret  (Utah)  News;  Sports, 
Garry  Bryant,  Deseret  News;  Feature,  (tie),  Lynn  R.  John¬ 
son,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Colin  Mulvany,  Spokesman- 
Review/Spokane  Chronicle;  Sequence,  Jan  Thompson, 
Deseret  News;  Newswriting,  Spot  News,  Scott  Taylor 
and  Karen  Owen,  Deseret  News;  Light  Features,  Paul 
Turner,  the  Spokesman  Review/Spokane  Chronicle;  Se¬ 
rious  Features,  (tie)  Lex  Hemphill,  Tony  Semerad,  Dawn 
House,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Tom  Wharton,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune;  Editorials,  Brian  Mertz,  Standard  Examiner, 
Ogden,  Utah;  Sports  News,  Dave  Boling  and  Nancy  Chin, 
Spokesman-Review/Spokane  Chronicle;  Sports  Feature, 
Dave  Boling,  Spokesman-Review/Spokane  Chronicle; 
Columns,  (tie)  Patty  Henetz,  Deseret  News,  Michael 
Nakoryakov,  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  Sports  Columns,  Kevin 
Taylor,  Spokesman  Review/Spokane  Chronicle;  Sweep- 
stakes  Best  Front  Page,  Spokesman-Review/Spokane 
Chronicle;  Investigative  Reporting,  (tie)  Lee  Davidson, 
Deseret  News,  and  Don  Baker,  Standard-Examiner;  On¬ 
going  Coverage,  (tie)  Rebecca  Nappi,  Carla  Johnson, 
John  Craig  and  Julie  Titone,  Spokesman  Review/Spokane 
Chronicle,  and  Marianne  Funk  and  Deseret  News  Staff; 
Family  or  Lifestyle  Pages,  Standard-Examiner. 

Under  50,000,  Photos,  Spot  News,  Steve  Hanks,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune;  Sports,  (tie)  Christian  Mur¬ 
dock,  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  and  Steve  Hanks, 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune;  Sequence,  Lance  Murphy, 
Coeur  d’Alene  Press;  Newswriting,  Spot,  Tim  Crosby, 
Idaho  Falls  Post  Register;  Light  Features,  Dale  Grum- 
mert,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune;  Serious  Features,  San¬ 
dra  L.  Lee,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune;  Editorials,  Gene 
Fadness,  Post  Register;  Sports,  Rick  Davis,  Idaho  State 
Journal;  Sports  Feature,  Andrew  Das,  Post  Register; 
Columns,  Bill  Hall,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune;  Sports 
Columns,  Mark  Eidson,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune; 
Sweepstakes  Best  Front  Page,  Lewiston  Morning  Tri¬ 
bune;  Investigative  Reporting,  Lorraine  Nelson  and  Bill 
Loftus,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune. 

Stan  Wallace  Journalism  Scholarship.  John  David 
Winder,  son  of  John  W.  and  Linda  Winder,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  recipient  of  the  Stan  Wallace  Journalism 
Scholarship  for  1992-96.  Winder  is  a  graduate  of  An- 
gleton  (Texas)  High  School  and  plans  to  major  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Texas  A&M  University.  The  scholarship 
is  worth  $5,000  for  four  years.  Winder  is  the  fourth  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  award  sponsored  by  the  Panhandle  Eastern 
Corporation  in  honor  of  Wallace,  their  vice  president  of 
communications  for  32  years. 
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Hearing  on  media  coverage 

We  share  the  concern  of  many  California  journalists  that  the 
hearings  on  media  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  scheduled  by 
a  California  Assembly  committee,  could  get  out  of  hand  and  devel¬ 
op  into  a  press-bashing  opportunity. 

A  committee  spokesperson  said  the  hearing  “is  not  intended  as 
a  critique  of  the  media,  but  we  will  be  looking  at  making  a  record  of 
how  the  media  influences  people’s  attitudes.  We  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  an  explanation  of  what  happened.  We  are  seeking  new  solu¬ 
tions  and  the  removal  of  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
solutions.” 

However,  as  the  president  of  the  California  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  points  out,  “the  media’s  role  is  not  to  influence  but  to 
report  the  news  and  let  the  people  make  their  own  decisions.”  If 
the  committee  gets  mired  down  on  the  subject  of  people’s  reaction 
to  the  news  good  or  bad,  it  is  in  for  a  long  summer. 

A  big  point  has  been  made  of  the  committee’s  decision  to  invite 
media  representatives  to  testify  and  not  to  use  its  subpoena  pow¬ 
er.  That  is  fine,  but  the  big  problem  will  come  from  the  uninvited 
who  will  want  to  air  their  pet  theories  and  grievances.  The  press 
can  handle  honest  criticism  but  an  investigation  by  a  government 
body  is  something  else.  The  legislators  must  stick  to  their  original 
intent  unless  they  want  the  hearings  to  become  derailed. 

Battle  overizvestia 

An  ominous  battle  is  shaping  up  in  the  Russian  Parliament  over 
control  of  the  daily  Izvestia  which  could  affect  the  freedom  we  all 
had  hoped  would  prevail  in  that  country. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Parliament,  which  is  said  to  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  former  Communists  and  managers  of  state-run  indus¬ 
tries,  has  been  the  target  of  criticism  from  print  and  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  for  allegedly  blocking  needed  reforms.  The  legislature’s  reac¬ 
tion  has  been  to  vote  to  return  Izvestia  to  the  status  of  “official 
newspaper”  of  Parliament  under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  it  had  been  prior  to  the  emergence  of  Boris  Yeltsin  as 
president.  At  that  time  the  newspaper  staff  voted  to  become  an 
employee-owned  collective. 

The  Parliament  resolution  asks  the  Justice  Ministry  to  investi¬ 
gate  that  act  as  a  serious  breach  of  the  law  and  would  create  a  su¬ 
pervisory  council  to  monitor  the  press  which  could  issue  mandato¬ 
ry  recommendations  to  publications. 

All  of  this  would  represent  a  return  to  censorship  and  a  system 
of  controlled  press  which  kept  the  Russian  people  in  the  dark  for 
70  years  by  manipulating  the  news.  It  is  a  frightening  prospect, 
particularly  frustrating  to  journalists  of  the  West  who  have  been 
reaching  out  to  help  the  burgeoning  free  press  there. 

Yeltsin  has  condemned  Parliament’s  action  and  is  quoted  by 
We/Mbl,  the  joint  Hearst-Izvestia  biweekly  newspaper,  as  saying 
he  will  use  all  his  legal  powers  to  defend  the  newspaper.  It  will  be  a 
tragedy  for  Russia  and  the  world  if  he  does  not  succeed. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Student  editor  says  there  was  no  controversy 


While  the  Daily  Trojan  appreciates 
the  national  attention  your  article, 
“Looter  photo  creates  campus  con¬ 
troversy”  (E&P,  June  20),  gave  to  our 
campus  newspaper,  I  regret  to  inform 
you  that  Allan  Wolper,  the  writer  of 
the  article,  made  several  errors. 

Our  chief  photographer,  Eddie 
Siegel  (who  is  six-three  and  150 
pounds  soaking  wet,  not  six-foot  and 
170  pounds  as  your  article  reported) 
does  not  own  an  airbrush.  He  would 
not  know  how  to  use  one  if  he  did.  He 
has  no  access  to  an  airbrush.  The 
Daily  Trojan  has  no  airbrushes  any¬ 
where  on  the  premises. 

There  was  no  “campus  contro¬ 
versy.”  We  called  Dennis  Dougherty, 
the  vice  president  of  administration, 
and  told  him  we  were  running  the 
photo  of  Roger,  the  maintenance  em¬ 
ployee  spotted  looting  the  beauty 
store.  Dougherty  hemmed  and  hawed 
long  enough  to  make  Robin  Rauzi, 
last  semester’s  editor  in  chief,  hold 
the  phone  away  from  her  ear  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  but  then  she  hung  up  and 
we  went  to  press.  That  was  it. 

There  was  no  “ethical  dilemma.” 
We  were  going  to  run  the  photo  from 
the  start.  And,  to  be  honest,  we  were 
more  worried  about  dragging  our¬ 
selves  out  of  bed  the  next  day  at  6:30 
a.m.  to  distribute  the  paper  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  campus  than  whether  or  not 
that  photo  was  going  to  cause  a  new 
riot  among  administrators. 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago . . . 

The  executive  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  as¬ 
sociation  voted  unanimously  to  post¬ 
pone  this  year’s  meeting  in  keeping 
with  the  government’s  request  that 
conventions  be  abandoned  to  help  the 
transportation  situation.  The  meeting 
had  been  scheduled  for  Los  Angeles. 
*  *  * 

The  first  contingent  of  Marine 
Corps  “combat  correspondents”  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  and  wait  as¬ 
signment  overseas.  The  corps  of  one¬ 
time  newspaper  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  newsreel  cameramen  who 
enlisted  in  the  Marines  has  completed 
eight  weeks  of  basic  training  at  Par¬ 
ris  Island,  S.C. 
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And  it  didn’t.  Besides  Dougherty, 
not  one  other  senior  administrator 
said  anything  about  the  picture.  Mona 
Cravens,  our  adviser,  took  a  few 
phone  calls,  but  they  were  from  ad¬ 
ministrators  asking  for  details  about 
the  issue,  not  condemning  the  photo. 

There  are  other  inaccuracies  in  his 
piece.  Liz  Washburn  stood  next  to  me 
—  not  more  than  a  foot  from  me,  to  be 
exact  —  when  she  “. . .  provided  Carl¬ 
son  with  an  eyewitness  account  of  a 
drive-by  shooting  just  outside  the  cam¬ 
pus  gates  at  Vermont  and  Exposition 
Boulevard.”  She  happens  to  be  my 
roommate’ s  girlfriend  and  was  staying 


In  left  field 

Criticism  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
decision  (E&P,  July  4)  to  donate  money 
to  help  pay  for  advertising  space  for 
the  backers  of  Charter  Amendment  F 
is  fine.  It  is  also  in  left  field. 

Geoffrey  Garfield  of  the  Police 
Protective  League  called  the  Times’ 
action  “an  incredible  ethical  breach.” 
I  only  wonder  how  incredible  Garfield 
would  have  felt  if  the  Times  had  sup¬ 
ported  his  viewpoint. 

Too  many  times  people  forget  that 
newspapers  are  also  businesses  and, 
as  such,  take  business  stances  within 
their  respective  communities. 


over  at  our  apartment  when  all  three 
of  us  —  myself,  Washburn  and  Mark 
Smilor,  the  boyfriend  from  Wolper’ s 
piece  —  witnessed  the  shooting. 

The  campus  gates,  by  the  way,  are 
at  Hoover  and  Exposition,  not  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Exposition. 

Also,  if  you  drive  “  1 5  miles  on  the 
Harbor  Freeway”  as  Wolper  says,  you 
end  up  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  in 
Glendale.  Glendale  is  15  miles  north 
on  the  Pasadena  Freeway. 

Mike  Carlson 

(Carlson  is  editor  in  chief  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
Daily  Trojan.  He  was  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  time  of  the  rioting.) 


An  ethical  breach  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  if  the  Times  had  not  reported 
both  sides  of  the  issue  on  its  news 
pages  and  only  then  would  Garfield 
have  been  justified  in  crying  foul. 

It  is  obvious,  not  only  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  residents  but  to  persons  around 
the  world,  that  the  Los  Angeles  Po¬ 
lice  Department  has  enough  to  worry 
about  without  voicing  concern  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  business  end 
of  our  industry. 

John  H.  Walker 

(Walker  is  managing  editor,  Big 
Spring  [Texas]  Herald.) 


I  he  NYT  News  Service 
is  the  ideal  supplement  to 
the  local  coverage  we  give  to 
a  readership  that  more  and 
more  reflects  the  diversity 
in  our  society.” 

-  William  Hilliard,  editor,  The  Oregonian 
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Battlefields  in  Pittsburgh 

After  two  days,  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.,  citing  vioience, 
ends  attempts  to  distribute  papers  using  repiacement  drivers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  just  two  days,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.  July  28  folded  its  effort  to 
deliver  papers  in  this  old  union  town 
using  replacement  drivers. 

Citing  what  it  said  was  escalating 
union  violence,  the  Press  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  suspending  indefi¬ 
nitely  its  efforts  to  publish  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 

During  those  two  days  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Press  Co.  never  managed  to 
deliver  a  single  copy  from  its  down¬ 
town  building,  which  was  ringed  by 
striking  drivers  and  their  supporters. 

However,  both  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  still-secret  location  out  of 
town  and  distributed  by  temporary  re¬ 
placement  workers  —  protected  by 
security  guards  in  paramilitary  uni¬ 
form  —  from  distribution  points 
around  the  region. 

Those  distribution  sites  became 
battlefields  throughout  the  day  Tues¬ 
day  July  28  as  picketers  attempted  to 
prevent  delivery.  The  Press  Co.  said 
that  several  delivery  trucks  had  been 
vandalized.  In  another  incident,  the 
company  said,  a  security  guard  and 
delivery  driver  had  been  hurt  by  union 
supporters  who  smashed  the  windows 
of  their  vehicle. 

Press  Co.  general  manager  Jimmy 
Manis  —  who  has  been  personally 
vilified  by  union  supporters  through¬ 
out  the  10- week  strike  —  complained 
at  a  news  conference  that  Pittsburgh 
police  and  city  officials  had  taken 
sides  with  the  strikers. 

Union  leaders  scoffed  at  that  no¬ 
tion  and,  indeed,  what  was  probably 
the  most  serious  violent  incident  dur¬ 
ing  the  confrontation  occurred  Mon¬ 
day  morning  when  police  and  Al¬ 
legheny  County  sheriff’s  deputies  in 
riot  gear  waded  into  the  crowd  of 
union  supporters  who  were  blocking 
a  parking  lot  exit  to  prevent  loaded 
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The  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.’s 
presses  rolled  for  the  first  time  in 
71  days,  but  after  two  days  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  deliver  the  paper,  it  aban¬ 
doned  its  effort  to  publish  during 
the  strike. 

Press  delivery  trucks  from  leaving. 

Even  that  incident,  however,  was 
resolved  in  moments  when  the  pick¬ 
eters  sat  down  and  locked  arms. 

Over  the  next  hour  or  so,  police 
struggled  to  arrest  some  of  the  de¬ 
monstrators,  occasionally  giving  up 
when  confronted  with  a  particularly 
beefy  Teamster.  Police  reported  that 
39  had  been  arrested  for  blocking  the 
exit. 

As  the  morning  drew  on,  it  became 
clear  that  police  and  union  support¬ 
ers  were  at  a  stalemate  and  all  efforts 
to  clear  the  human  blockade  were 
abandoned  amid  joking  and  banter¬ 
ing. 

For  all  the  high  emotion  of  the  long 


Sunday-night  and  Monday-morning 
confrontations,  there  was  actually  re¬ 
markably  little  violence. 

Union  supporters  began  gathering 
outside  the  downtown  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  and  plant  in  the  early  evening 
of  Sunday,  as  federal  mediators  shut¬ 
tled  between  negotiators  for  the 
Teamsters  and  the  Press  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Press  and  is  the  production 
and  business  agency  for  the  Post- 
Gazette. 

By  midnight,  a  crowd  of  5,000 
filled  the  street,  chanting  slogans 
such  as  “Scabs  go  home”  and  occa¬ 
sionally  obscenely  jeering  the  secu¬ 
rity  guards  or  curious  office  workers 
looking  from  the  office  windows. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  clear 
sentiment  of  the  throng  was  that  the 
Press  Co.  was  only  going  through  the 
motions  of  negotiating  and  that  a  con¬ 
frontation  was  inevitable. 

Y et  one  incident  illustrated  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  union  supporters. 

A  man  returning  from  the  nearby 
Guns  ’N  Roses  rock  concert  waded 
through  the  crowd  loudly  shouting, 
“What  I  can’t  understand  is  how  you 

f _ guys  think  you  can  go  on  strike 

when  a  lot  of  people  need  work.  You 

should  be  f . working  instead  of 

f . striking!” 

Though  clearly  spoiling  for  a  fight, 
the  man  was  allowed  to  walk  the 
length  of  the  crowd  unmolested. 

In  attempting  to  deliver  a  paper  in 
the  face  of  striking  workers,  it  seemed 
at  times  that  the  Press  Co.  was  bat¬ 
tling  not  just  the  strikers  but  the  city 
and  history  itself. 

City  officials  made  no  secret  of 
their  general  sympathy  for  the  union. 

Mayor  Sophie  Masloff  pointedly 
canceled  her  personal  subscription  to 
the  papers,  and  Pittsburgh  city  offi¬ 
cials  threatened  to  pull  the  newspa¬ 
per  company’s  tax  break  because  the 
(See  STRIKE  on  page  8) 


strike 


(Continued from  page  7) 


papers  were  being  produced  out  of 
town. 

Advertisers,  too,  shunned  the  non¬ 
union-delivered  newspapers,  which 
had  almost  no  ads.  A  major  conve¬ 
nience  store  chain,  Co-Go,  announced 
it  would  not  permit  the  papers  to  be 
sold  in  its  stores. 

By  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  front  of 
the  Press  and  Post-Gazette  building 
was  littered  with  hundreds  of  copies 
of  the  papers,  returned  by  union  sup¬ 
porters  and  some  readers. 

“This  is  a  union  town,  and  this  town 
will  never  accept  a  scab  paper,”  Mike 
Samraney,  a  Teamster  driver  for  27 
years,  predicted  Sunday  night. 

Samraney  and  other  union  mem¬ 
bers  made  repeated  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  strike  against  the  Press  Co. 
and  the  infamous  Homestead  steel¬ 
workers  strike,  which  occurred  almost 
exactly  a  century  ago.  “Homestead 
1892,  Pittsburgh  1992,”  the  crowd 
chanted  at  times. 

“This  is  Jimmy  Manis’  Pinker¬ 
tons  who  are  in  there,”  Samraney 
said.  “He’s  the  Henry  Clay  Frick  of 


Scripps  Howard.” 

Negotiations  broke  off  at  4:30  a.m. 
Monday  and  as  a  grim-faced  Joe  Mo- 
lineri  emerged  from  the  talks,  a  Team¬ 
ster  ran  up  to  him  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  a  block  away. 

“The  presses  are  rolling,  Jo-Jo,” 
the  Teamster  said. 

And  behind  black  plastic  sheeting 
covering  the  window  of  the  press¬ 


papers  left  one  distribution  site  in  the 
West  Hills  area,  but  an  E&P  check  of 
convenience  stores,  lawns  and  home- 
delivery  tubes  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  failed  to  spot  any  copies. 

The  company  would  not  say  where 
the  papers  had  been  printed  and  ru¬ 
mors  abounded  about  supposed  sites 
in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  even  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


Over  the  next  hour  or  so,  police  struggled  to  arrest 
some  of  the  demonstrators,  occasionally  giving  up 
when  confronted  with  a  particularly  beefy  Teamster. 
Police  reported  that  39  had  been  arrested  for  blocking 
the  exit. 


room,  the  Hoe  presses  could  be  heard. 

Presses  were  rolling  somewhere 
else,  however,  and  it  was  these  se¬ 
cretly  printed  papers  that  the  tempo¬ 
rary  replacement  drivers  attempted  to 
deliver. 

A  company  spokesman  said  5,000 
copies  of  the  Press  —  with  the  head¬ 
line  “Press  Co.  Presses  Roll  After  71 
Days”  —  and  the  Post-Gazette  were 
delivered. 

Cars  and  vans  apparently  carrying 


One  clue  suggested  an  even  odder 
site:  The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  a  copy  of  a  Pittsburgh  Press  de¬ 
livered  in  one  suburb  had  the  words 
“Printed  in  Canada”  in  tiny  print 
down  the  side  of  the  page. 

After  the  company  announced  that 
it  was  abandoning  efforts  to  publish, 
the  union  pulled  all  but  three  pickets 
from  each  entrance  to  the  newspaper. 

Talks  resumed  Tuesday  evening, 
July  28. 


Van  Bennekom  leaves  UPl;  joins  EastNet 


Pieter  Van  Bennekom,  who  rose 
through  turmoil  from  reporter  to  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  has  resigned  after  steering 
the  news  agency  through  bankruptcy 
into  the  hands  of  new  owners. 

Van  Bennekom  announced  his  res¬ 
ignation  July  29  to  join  EastNet,  a 
fledgling  business  news  service 
founded  by  another  former  UPI  pres¬ 
ident,  Milt  Benjamin,  and  investors. 

“After  spending  two  harrowing 
years  trying  to  keep  UPI  afloat  while 
we  searched  for  a  buyer,  I  told  the  new 
owners  the  day  they  concluded  the 
purchase  that  I  felt  it  was  time  for  me 
to  move  on,  and  that  they  ought  to  put 
their  own  team  in  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  Van  Bennekom  said  in  a  re¬ 
lease. 

He  spent  23  years  with  UPI,  rising 
quickly  in  the  late  1980s  from  Mex¬ 
ico  City  bureau  chief  to  become  a 
close  aide  to  Mario  Vazquez  Raha, 
the  Mexican  publisher  who  bought 
UPI  from  bankruptcy  and  lost  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  before  turning  over 
the  troubled  agency  two  years  later  to 
Dr.  Earl  Brian  and  Infotechnology 
Inc.  Eventually  Infotech  and  UPI 
went  bankrupt,  and  UPI  was  acquired 
in  July  by  Middle  East  Broadcasting 
Centre,  a  British-based  television  pro¬ 


duction  company  owned  by  Saudi 
Arabians. 

Van  Bennekom  becomes  senior 
vice  president  and  managing  editor 
for  EastNet,  which  opened  its  first 
full-time  bureau  in  the  Ukraine  July 
13.  It  plans  to  cover  Eastern  Europe, 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  China 
for  businesses  and  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Based  in  Washington,  UPI  has 
about  400  U.S.  employees  and  is 


headed  by  Robert  D.  Kennedy,  deputy 
chief  executive  of  Middle  East  Broad¬ 
casting. 

“He  made  a  number  of  difficult  de¬ 
cisions,  some  unpopular,  designed  to 
keep  the  company  in  business,”  said 
UPI  executive  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Steve  Geimann.  “Had  it  not  been 
for  some  of  those  decisions,  we  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  in  business  today.” 

He  said  the  company  is  seeking  a 
new  chief  executive. 


British  paper  involved  in  name  dispute 


The  Times  times  three  equals  law¬ 
suit. 

Not  only  is  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  being  sued  by  its  neighbor,  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  over  its  use  of  the 
name  of  its  Hillsborough  County  edi¬ 
tion  The  Times,  but  now  the  British 
are  upset  about  it  too. 

The  Times  of  London,  England, 
wants  to  stop  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
from  calling  its  Hillsborough  edition 
by  that  name.  The  London  Times  ar¬ 
gues  that  it  owns  the  U.S.  trademark 
rights  to  the  name  and  that  another 
Times  would  beget  another  and  an¬ 
other,  causing  confusion  among  con¬ 
sumers. 

“It’s  quite  a  serious  matter  to  my 


people,”  said  Anthony  Handal,  law¬ 
yer  for  the  Times,  London.  “There 
are  plenty  of  papers  out  there  called 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Times,  whatever,  but  there’s  only  one 
paper  called  the  Times.” 

All  this  bother  about  a  name  could 
cost  all  three  papers  lots  of  legal  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Tampa  Tribune,  which 
owned  the  Tampa  Times  until  it  folded 
in  1982,  still  calls  its  Sunday  editions 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times.  They 
claim  they  still  own  the  name  because 
the  Tampa  Times  has  been  published 
continuously  for  100  years.  Although 
defunct,  the  newspaper’s  name  still 
appears  underneath  that  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  in  its  Sunday  editions. 
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Protecting  phone  records 

Right  now  you're  at  the  mercy  of  the  telephone  companies; 
government  can  examine  your  records  without  your  knowledge 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  you  read  this,  it  is  possible  that 
federal  agents  are  looking  over  your 
telephone  records  and  maybe  those  of 
people  you  have  called  in  the  past  few 
months  —  your  friends,  family,  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  even  confidential 
sources. 

This  all  can  be  done  without  your 
prior  knowledge  or  approval.  You  do 
not  even  have  the  option  of  object¬ 
ing,  of  going  to  jail  to  protect  these 
records,  as  you  might  to  shield  the 
identity  of  a  source. 

This  is  not  some  Orwellian  vision, 
but  the  situation  experienced  by  jour¬ 
nalists  recently  in  a  series  of  cases 
when  records  of  their  toll  calls  have 
been  turned  over  by  telephone  com¬ 
panies  to  federal  agencies  that  sub¬ 
poenaed  the  information. 

In  some  cases,  the  journalists  did 
not  learn  of  the  subpoenas  until  well 
after  the  agencies  had  the  information. 

One  of  the  most  highly  publicized 
recent  cases  of  an  attempt  to  subpoena 
journalists’  toll-call  logs  came  dur¬ 
ing  a  Senate  investigation  of  leaked 
information  about  sexual  harassment 
allegations  against  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clarence  Thomas. 

The  Senate’s  special  independent 
counsel,  Peter  Fleming,  sought  the 
telephone  records  of  Newsday  and  its 
reporter  Timothy  Phelps,  and  of  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Radio  correspondent 
Nina  Totenberg.  Although  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  reporters  Paul  Rodriguez 
and  Jerry  Seper  also  were  subpoenaed, 
there  was  no  move  to  obtain  their 
phone  records  {E&P,  March  2 1 ,  P.26). 

The  journalists  and  their  news  or¬ 
ganizations  protested  the  telephone 
subpoenas  —  as  well  as  other  at¬ 
tempts  to  uncover  their  sources  — 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  supported  their 
objections. 

They  were  fortunate  but,  as  News- 
day’s  Washington  bureau  chief  Gay¬ 
lord  Shaw  later  explained,  the  notice 
of  the  telephone  subpoena  was  almost 
thrown  away;  addressed  only  to  “oc¬ 
cupant”  at  the  bureau’s  address,  it 
looked  more  like  junk  mail  than  an 
official  notification. 

Since  then,  journalists  at  the  Ali¬ 


cia  Patterson  Foundation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  found  out  four  months 
after  the  fact  that  their  telephone 
records  had  been  turned  over  to  fed¬ 
eral  agents;  and  then  only  because  the 
secrecy  request  had  lapsed.  The  foun¬ 
dation  also  was  notified  by  a  C&P 
Telephone  form  letter. 

What  also  was  shocking  was  that 
the  foundation’s  records  were  sought 
as  part  of  an  investigation  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  activities. 

Free-lance  journalist  Gregory  Mill- 
man  wrote  an  article  for  Corporate 
Finance  magazine  in  September  1991 
—  five  months  before  beginning  his 
fellowship  at  the  foundation  —  that 
showed  how  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  remiss  in  collecting  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  taxes  owed  by  big 
corporations.  The  article  quoted  from 
IRS  documents  given  to  Millman  by 
a  confidential  source. 

Shortly  after  the  article  appeared. 


have  opened  the  door  to  our  office 
with  no  advance  notice  and  stolen  our 
telephone  records,”  Engel  and  Al¬ 
bright  wrote. 

At  a  forum  on  the  subject  of  phone 
record  subpoenas,  hosted  by  the  Ali¬ 
cia  Patterson  Foundation,  Millman 
likened  the  use  of  these  telephone 
record  subpoenas  to  driftnets,  dis¬ 
ruptive  entities  that  trail  on  endlessly 
and  catch  everything  in  their  path. 

However,  he  noted,  there  are  laws 
and  policies  and  agreements  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  driftnets,  but  no  such 
policies  regulating  telephone  records. 

Since  the  Patterson  Foundation  in¬ 
cident  has  come  to  light,  aides  to  Rep. 
David  Skaggs  (D-Colo.)  and  Rep.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.)  have  asked 
for  meetings  with  foundation  repre¬ 
sentatives,  although  as  E&P  went  to 
press  neither  meeting  had  yet  taken 
place. 

An  aide  to  Markey  explained  that 


In  the  first  six  months  of  1992,  Bell  Atlantic  alone 
received  1,492  requests  for  12, 138  months  of  records 
and 2, 743  requests  for  37,249  listings.  Only  between 
5%  and  10%  of  those  requests  are  rejected. 


the  IRS  called  in  the  Treasury  and  Jus¬ 
tice  departments  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gations. 

Millman  was  visited  at  home  by 
Treasury  agents  and  his  phone  records 
v/ere  seized. 

Also  subpoenaed  were  the  phone 
records  of  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
two  Maryland  companies  that  he  con¬ 
tacted  for  unrelated  stories. 

“This  fishing  expedition  appears 
to  be  an  attempt  to  intimidate  sources 
and  stifle  embarrassing  stories.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  legitimate  concern 
with  privacy  of  tax  records,  people 
and  telephones  unrelated  to  the  issue 
have  been  swept  into  the  Justice 
Department’s  electronic  snooping,” 
wrote  Margaret  Engel,  a  reporter  on 
leave  from  the  Washington  Post  who 
is  serving  as  director  of  the  Patterson 
Foundation,  and  the  foundation  chair¬ 
man,  journalist  Joseph  P.  Albright,  in 
an  op-ed  in  the  Post. 

“We  feel  as  if  the  Treasury  agents 


the  congressman  is  interested  in  do¬ 
ing  something  about  this  issue  and 
thinks  that  what  happened  in  this  case 
is  an  example  of  how  things  can  get 
out  of  hand.  He  is  cautious,  however, 
about  drafting  any  legislation  that 
could  go  too  far  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  and  plans  to  investigate  the  is¬ 
sue  in  more  depth  before  taking  ac¬ 
tion. 

Representatives  from  Skaggs’  of¬ 
fice  confirmed  that  a  meeting  had 
been  scheduled,  but  could  not  be 
reached  for  further  comment. 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  ruled  on  a  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  suit  against  AT&T  over  this  is¬ 
sue.  The  court,  however,  found  that 
a  good-faith  investigation  of  jour¬ 
nalists’  toll  calls  did  not  violate  the 
First  Amendment  when  those  records 
were  turned  over  by  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  without  prior  notice  to  the  jour- 
(See  PHONE  on  page  33) 
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Government  electronic  database  proposed 

Congressional  legislation  introduced  to  make  government 
documents  available  to  the  public  via  computer 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  create  an 
on-line,  electronic  database  of  gov¬ 
ernment  documents,  making  access 
to  these  documents  easier  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  public. 

This  computerized  database  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  journalists  and  other 
citizens,  according  to  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  who  recently  testified 
before  a  Joint  hearing  on  the  bills, 
which  are  very  similar. 

Newsday  investigative  reporter 
Penny  Loeb,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Investigative  Re¬ 
porters  and  Editors,  said  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  would  not  only  reduce  the  cost 
of  searching  for  data,  but  also  could 
make  currently  unaccessible  infor¬ 
mation  available. 


is  considering  the  GPO  Wide  Infor¬ 
mation  Network  for  Data  Online  Act 
(WINDO),  H.R.  2772,  introduced  by 
Rep.  Charles  Rose  (D-N.C.). 

In  his  submitted  testimony.  Gore 
explained  that  the  “Depository  li¬ 
braries,  which  today  receive  free 
copies  of  documents  published  by  the 
GPO,  will  be  given  free  access  to  the 
GPO  Gateway,  allowing  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  communities  with  more  in¬ 
formation,  more  quickly.” 

The  Senate  bill  also  calls  for  put¬ 
ting  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Federal  Register  on  the  gateway 
within  one  year. 

Further,  people  unable  to  get  to  one 
of  the  1,400  depository  libraries 
across  the  country  could  gain  access 
to  the  gateway  through  the  telephone 
system  or  computer  networks  such  as 
Internet,  the  senator  explained. 


Newsday  investigative  reporter  Penny  Loeb,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  said  such  a  service  would  not 
only  reduce  the  cost  of  searching  for  data,  but  also  could 
make  currently  unaccessible  information  available. 


Loeb  noted  that  “streamlined  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  multitude  of  databases  is 
very  necessary,  both  for  the  public 
and  the  reporters  out  there  trying  to 
protect  the  public’s  right  to  know.” 

She  further  pointed  out  that  “al¬ 
ready  too  much  valuable  information 
is  available  only  through  private  com¬ 
panies  at  too  great  a  cost  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  .  .  .  [and]  useful  com¬ 
puterized  information  not  now  on-line 
should  be  made  so  in  the  future.” 

As  Sen.  Wendell  H.  Ford  (D-Ky.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  Committee,  explained, 
the  legislation  “is  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish,  within  the  Government  Printing 
Office  (GPO),  a  central  point  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  wide  range  of  federal 
databases  containing  public  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.28 13, 
known  as  the  GPO  Gateway  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  Act,  was  introduced  by  Sen. 
Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D-  Tenn.).  The  House 


Gore  also  noted  that  neither  of  the 
bills  prevents  direct  access  to  indi¬ 
vidual  agency  databases,  and  he  said 
it  “should  accelerate  the  development 
of  both  government  and  commercial 
databases.” 

Robert  W.  Houk,  public  printer  for 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
noted  in  his  testimony  that  one  of  the 
real  strengths  of  the  legislation  was 
that  the  bills  “will  not  pre-empt  other 
federal  agencies  from  disseminating 
information  electronically. 

“Instead,  it  would  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  federal  agencies 
to  provide  remote  access  to  their  com¬ 
puter  systems  through  GPO,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“In  doing  so,  the  GPO  Gate- 
way/WINDO  service  would  comple¬ 
ment  agency  dissemination  efforts 
while  providing  a  more  effective  way 
to  inform  the  public  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Depository  Library  Program.  It 
would  also  provide  a  highly  visible 


means  for  the  public  to  gain  access 
to  electronic  information  through 
GPO’s  Sales  Program.” 

Gore’ s  testimony  further  noted  that 
“Commercial  database  providers  will 
benefit  both  from  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  and  the  in¬ 
creased  availability  of  federal  data. 

“No  doubt,  many  users  of  the  Gate¬ 
way  will  find  that  it  does  not  really 
meet  their  needs  and  will  turn  to  the 
private  sector  for  more  sophisticated 
and  more  specialized  data  services 
that  provide  them  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  in  the  form  they  need 
it,”  he  maintained,  adding  that  “many 
companies  are  making  money  repack¬ 
aging  government  data;  the  Gateway 
will  encourage  and  assist  such  com¬ 
panies.” 

Addressing  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  from  corporations  that  provide 
this  information.  Rep.  Major  R. 
Owens  (D-N.Y.),  the  only  profes¬ 
sional  librarian  elected  to  Congress, 
said  “the  suggestion  that  the  private 
sector  should  be  the  exclusive 
provider  of  government  information 
in  electronic  formats  is  absolutely  lu¬ 
dicrous.  Government  information  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people. 

“Americans  pay  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxes  each  year  to  support  the  mas¬ 
sive  information  collection,  produc¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  capabilities 
which  make  our  government  the 
largest  information  provider  in  the 
world  ....  It  is  their  information; 
they  already  bought  and  paid  for  it. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
someone  else  in  order  to  access  and 
use  it.” 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Pa¬ 
tricia  Glass  Schuman,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  “the  chasm  between  the 
information  rich  and  the  information 
poor  in  the  United  States  has  widened 
drastically.  Access  to  some  impor¬ 
tant  government  information  has  been 
restricted  only  to  those  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  high  prices  for  it  ...  . 
Much  of  the  government  information 
sold  for  profit  by  the  private  sector  is 
priced  far  out  of  the  reach  of  most  cit¬ 
izens  and  small-business  people.” 

She  called  passage  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  “a  significant  step  to  reverse  a 
(See  DATABASE  on  page  33) 
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Making  their  mark 

More  women  reporters  are  covering  the  male-dominated 
political  beat;  much  of  the  coverage  still  patronizes  women 


By  Tony  Case 

The  increased  number  of  women 
in  the  political  arena  has  earned  1 992 
the  label  Year  of  the  Woman,  and 
women  political  reporters  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  presence,  as  well. 

While  the  press  corps  is  still  dom¬ 
inated  by  men,  more  and  more  women 
reporters  and  editors  are  making  their 
mark  in  covering  campaigns.  The 
number  of  female  bylines  on  news¬ 
paper  stories  is  evidence  that  women 
have  made  strides  since  the  days  when 
they  were  restricted  to  the  balcony  of 
the  National  Press  Club;  but  with 
twice  as  many  political  stories  as¬ 
signed  to  men,  it  is  also  proof  that 
women  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  Citywide  Newswomen’s  Cau¬ 
cus  of  New  York  recently  assembled 
a  panel  of  women  writers  and  editors 
to  analyze  news  coverage  at  this 
year’s  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Tonice  Sgrignoli  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  presented  findings  from 
a  study  of  coverage  by  the  News,  the 
New  York  Times,  New  YorkNewsday, 
the  New  York  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Although  male  reporters  had  twice 
as  many  bylines  as  their  female  col¬ 
leagues — 602  over  334 — the  promi¬ 
nence  of  women  journalists  clearly  is 
more  substantial  than  in  past  presi¬ 
dential  election  years.  Sgrignoli 
called  the  showing  of  women  “sur¬ 
prisingly  good.” 

However,  she  was  quick  to  note 
some  problem  areas,  such  as  the  use 
of  women  as  expert  sources  for  sto¬ 
ries. 

According  to  the  study,  two-and- 
a-half  times  more  men  than  women — 
238  over  92 — were  quoted  in  news 
accounts.  Moreover,  when  women 
were  sought  for  comment,  they  usu¬ 
ally  were  asked  about  so-called 
“women’s  issues.” 

Sgrignoli  went  on  to  criticize 
Newsday  for  its  Page  One  piece  on 
the  transformation  of  Hillary  Clinton. 

In  “She’s  Come  A  Long  Way,” 
Newsday  reported  that  Clinton  “has 
replaced  her  lawyerly  square-shoul¬ 
dered  suits  with  softer-styled,  pastel- 
colored  dresses.  She’s  cut  her  hair 
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Page  One  feature  on  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  Hillary  Clinton.  Some 
women  journalists  believe  cover¬ 
age  about  her  should  focus  on  her 
work  as  a  lawyer  and  children’s 
rights  activist  rather  than  on  her 
role  as  a  candidate’s  wife. 


into  a  chin-length  bob  and  abandoned 
her  trademark  black  headbands.  And 
she’s  been  seen  .  .  .  standing  by  her 
man,  gazing  approvingly,  if  not  ador¬ 
ingly.” 

“I  lament  the  fact  that  Hillary 
Clinton  does  not  get  front-page  cov¬ 
erage  for  being  a  hard-working  pro¬ 
fessional,  but  for  when  she  takes  the 
role  of  a  candidate’s  wife,”  Sgrig¬ 
noli  said. 

Noted  feminist  and  author  Betty 
Friedan  does  not  object  to  the  Clin¬ 
ton  stories — but  she  believes  that  the 
media  have  played  them  too  promi¬ 
nently. 

“I  object  to  it  being  the  main  story 
when  the  main  story  is,  in  fact,  what 
is  happening  to  American  politics  .  . . 
the  emergence  of  women,”  she  told  the 
gathering. 

However,  Times  reporter  Alessan- 
dra  Stanley  argued  that  Clinton  “is 
the  story  because  the  Republicans  are 
making  her  the  story”  and  because 
people  want  to  read  about  personali¬ 
ties. 

She  cautioned,  “Hillary  Clinton 
will  stay  with  us  all  through  this  cam¬ 
paign.” 


Fueling  women’s  anger 

Meanwhile,  Newsday  deputy  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  Mary  Leonard 
took  the  opportunity  to  praise  her 
newspaper  for  its  coverage  of  women 
and  politics. 

The  Anita  Hill-Clarence  Thomas 
story,  which  Newsday  broke  last  year, 
“really  fueled  a  lot  of  what’s  going 
on  out  there  right  now  ...  a  lot  of 
women’ s  discontent,  a  lot  of  women’ s 
anger.” 

Newsday  has  published  several 
overview  pieces  on  the  emergence  of 
women  in  politics,  she  noted,  even 
though  the  paper  “is  covering  it  as  a 
little  bit  more  of  a  phenomenon  than 
we  should  be.” 

While  some  coverage  may  have  in¬ 
spired  and  provoked  many  women, 
still  there  are  those  women  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  reaching.  Daily  News 
reporter  Barbara  Ross  observed. 

Many  influential  news  articles — 
for  example,  coverage  of  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton’s  convention-week  address  to  the 
National  Women’s  Political  Cau¬ 
cus — do  not  make  an  impact  on  “the 
women  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,’’ 
she  says,  because  the  stories  are 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  or 
are  given  just  a  few  inches  of  space. 

Covering  the  losers 

Jane  O’Reilly,  who  has  written  for 
magazines  such  as  Time,  Ms.  and  The 
Nation,  spoke  about  putting  together 
the  Getting  It  Gazette,  a  newspaper 
that  put  a  decidedly  feminist  spin  on 
goings-on  at  the  convention. 

O’  Reilly  and  1 50  others  worked  on 
the  bright  pink-colored  publication 
(“What  did  you  expect?  Blue?  All- 
white?”  she  quipped),  which,  she  as¬ 
serted,  did  a  better  job  of  covering 
the  convention  than  the  mainstream 
press,  in  some  cases. 

Other  newspapers,  she  related, 
“had  been  covering  the  losers  instead 
of  the  winners.  They  had  been  cov¬ 
ering  these  men.  Paul  Tsongas  at  this 
point  instead  of  the  women  in  the 
Texas  delegation?  Jerry  Brown  in¬ 
stead  of  the  women  in  the  New  York 
delegation?  You  know,  they  really 
would  rather  lose  without  us  than  win 
with  us.” 

(See  WOMEN  on  page  34) 


Six  days  in  New  York 

Lots  of  reporters  but  not  much  happened  at  Democratic  Convention 


By  John  Consoli 

Although  there  were  more  jour¬ 
nalists  in  attendance  than  ever  before, 
this  year’s  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  one  of  the  least  covered 
by  the  television  networks  and  one  in 
which  newspaper  coverage  concen¬ 
trated  as  much  on  happenings  outside 
the  convention  hall  as  inside. 

New  York  City’s  homeless.  Oper¬ 
ation  Rescue  protests  at  clinics, 
demonstrations  by  AIDS  activists,  se¬ 
curity  measures  outside  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  and  a  leg  cramp  suffered  by 
Democratic  nominee  Bill  Clinton’s 
daughter  all  received  significant  cov¬ 
erage  during  the  convention. 

Although  cable  television’s  C- 
SPAN  and  Cable  News  Network  cov¬ 
ered  the  convention  gavel-to-gavel, 
ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  cut  back  cov¬ 
erage  to  between  an  hour  and  an 
hour-and-a-half  of  prime-time  each 
night. 

According  to  preliminary  Nielsen 
Media  Research  figures,  the  three- 
network,  prime-time  audience  share 
was  down  40%  for  the  four  days  of 
this  year’s  convention  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1988  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta. 

An  estimated  15,000  journalists 
were  credentialed  to  cover  the  con- 
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vention,  but  that  figure  was  deceiv¬ 
ing  due  to  the  large  number  of  broad¬ 
cast  technicians  and  pre-convention 
set-up  workers  who  were  considered 
to  be  “journalists.” 

Only  a  few  thousand  were  actual 
reporters,  columnists  or  on-air  radio 
or  tv  newspeople. 

CNN,  for  example,  had  about  300 
people  credentialed,  but  only  about 
25  of  those  were  actually  seen  on  the 
air. 

Although  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  credentialed  to  cover  the  con¬ 
vention  was  up,  working  space  for  the 
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media,  especially  the  television  net¬ 
work’s  at  this  year’s  location,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  was  much  less 
than  it  was  in  Atlanta  in  1988.  In  At¬ 
lanta,  for  example,  NBC  had  30,000 
square  feet  of  work  space  inside  the 
massive  Georgia  World  Congress 
Center.  This  year,  NBC  had  2,500 
square  feet  inside  the  Garden. 

All  the  networks  had  trailers  in 
fenced-in  areas  that  ringed  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  Garden.  There  were  over 
50  media  trailers  set  up  outside  the 
Garden  this  year  compared  with  25 
in  1980,  the  last  time  the  Democrats 
held  their  convention  in  New  York. 

Whether  by  design  or  by  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  location  of  the  trailers  pre¬ 
vented  journalists  entering  the  Gar¬ 
den  via  the  media  entrances  from  a 
direct  view  of  protesters  who  were 
allowed  to  gather  across  the  street  on 
the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

The  delegates’  entrance  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Garden,  away 
from  the  area  in  which  the  protesters 
were  allowed  to  gather  each  day. 

Inside  the  Garden,  the  seating  area 
for  reporters  and  photographers  was 
located  on  each  side  of  the  podium. 
There  was  space  for  1,235  members 
of  the  working  press  inside  the  con¬ 
vention  hall. 

On  the  convention  floor,  a  massive 
Central  Camera  Platform  consisted 
of  four  tiered  levels  of  camera  stand 
and  two  tiered  levels  for  show  pro¬ 
duction,  encompassing  720  square 
feet. 

Each  of  the  networks  had  cameras 
on  the  platform  which  faced  the 
podium.  Several  still  photographers 
also  used  the  platform. 

Media  convention  costs  in  New 
York  were  more  than  they  will  be  for 
the  Republican  Convention  in  Hous¬ 
ton  later  this  month.  For  the  tv  and 
radio  networks,  cost  of  laying  cable 
ranged  from  $2  to  $5  a  foot.  In  Hous¬ 
ton,  the  cost  will  reportedly  be  20^  a 
foot.  New  York  Telephone  collected 
a  $600  advance  payment  for  each 
phone  line  installed  in  the  Garden.  In 
Houston,  the  price  will  reportedly  be 
half  that. 

Working  space  in  the  Garden  ro¬ 
tunda  (the  area  just  off  the  arena  floor) 
was  primarily  occupied  by  tv  network 
trailers,  but  Knight  Ridder  and 
Reuters  and  UPI  had  photo  areas  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Associ- 
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Newsday  cartoonist  Doug  Marietta  did  a  group  of  cartoons  under 
the  heading  “A  Delegate’s  Guide  to  New  York.”  Included  among  them 
was  the  cartoon  above  which  takes  a  poke  at  all  the  city’s  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  NeWSd  ay .  Reprinted  with  permission  from  boug  Marlette 


ated  Press  also  had  work  space. 

Associated  Press  had  the  largest  ar¬ 
ray  of  AP  Leaf  phototechnology 
equipment  ever  used  in  one  location. 

The  convention  was  the  first  po¬ 
litical  convention  in  which  pictures 
were  transmitted  via  PhotoStream, 
AP’s  satellite-delivered,  digital  pic¬ 
ture  network.  AP  reported  using  16 
AP  Leafax  Illd  portable  transmitters, 
13  AP  Leaf  edit  stations,  27  file 
servers  and  several  Macintoshes  to 
handle  photos  taken  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Film  was  processed  on  six  Fuji 
automatic  processors.  High-speed 
links  allowed  for  transmission  be¬ 
tween  the  Garden  and  AP’s  New  York 
City  headquarters  a  few  miles  up¬ 
town. 

AP  also  used  a  Kodak  Digital  Cam¬ 
era  to  photograph  Bill  Clinton  and  his 
family  on  the  podium  during  a  sur¬ 
prise  visit  to  the  convention  follow¬ 
ing  his  nomination.  The  photo,  taken 
by  Ron  Edmonds,  reached  newsrooms 
before  11:30  p.m.,  15  minutes  after  it 
was  taken,  compared  with  the  usual 
25  to  30  minutes  required  when  con¬ 
ventional  film  is  used. 

AP  made  its  work  area  available 
for  member  newspapers  to  transmit 
their  own  photos  from  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

More  than  20  AP  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  covered  the  convention,  fewer 
than  in  1 988.  AP  reduced  the  number 
of  on-site  reporters  and  convention 
desk  editors  in  Washington,  focusing 
more  on  roundups,  enterprise  cover¬ 
age  and  state  delegation  coverage.  AP 
offered  a  new  feature  called  Delegate 
Voices  that  allowed  participants  to 
discuss  convention  developments  in 
their  own  words. 

Reuters  also  had  a  sizable  amount 
of  space  in  the  Paramount  (connected 
to  the  Garden).  Reuters  had  25  re¬ 
porters  working  daily  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  site,  using  a  portable  newsroom 
from  System  Integrators  Inc.  Sixteen 
photographers  also  covered  the  con¬ 
vention  for  Reuters. 

Reuters  used  several  of  the  latest 


version  of  T/One  Systems’  Phoenix 
remote  scanner-transmitters  with  im¬ 
age-editing,  color  correction  and  cap¬ 
tioning  software  to  send  photos  back 
to  its  photo  department  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Reuters  also  made  its  facilities  at 
the  convention  available  to  clients 
who  requested  usage. 

Reuters  put  together  a  special  con¬ 
vention  package  each  day  consisting 
of  a  morning  daybook  of  convention 
events,  coverage  of  convention  news 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  and  full 
transcripts  of  the  major  speeches. 

The  Paramount  was  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  place  to  work  out  of.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  prime  location  connected 
to  the  Garden,  the  air  conditioning 
made  it  icy  cold,  in  contrast  to  the  heat 
and  humidity  outside  the  Garden  and 
in  the  Rotunda  area. 

The  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Post,  Newsday  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  all  had  their  work  areas 
in  the  Paramount.  Other  news  orga¬ 
nizations  with  work  space  there  were 
Knight  Ridder,  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Agence  France-Presse,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  London  Daily  Mail, 
Newsweek,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port,  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  Boston  Globe 
and  Consolidated  News  Pictures  had 
photo  work  space  in  the  Paramount 
and  several  magazines  had  editorial 
work  space  there  as  well. 

Three  newspapers  with  10-by- 10- 
foot  work  space  in  the  prime  Para¬ 
mount  area  were  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Omaha  World  Herald  and  the 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

Several  news  organizations  were 
not  as  lucky  and  had  to  rent  space  at 
One  Penn  Plaza,  across  the  street  from 
the  Garden.  One  disadvantage  to  that 
location  was  having  to  leave  the  Gar¬ 
den  and  then  go  through  security  pro¬ 
cedures  to  get  back  inside. 

Among  the  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  organizations  renting  tempo¬ 
rary  space  at  One  Penn  Plaza  were 

(See  CONVENTION  on  page  35) 


Reporter  should 
have  taken  advice 

Joseph  Serwach,  a  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Patriot-News  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  who  rejected  a  friend’s 
advice  that  he  carry  $100  bills  in  his 
shoes  while  covering  the  recent 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York  City,  was  robbed  by  two 
thugs  while  walking  between  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  and  his  hotel. 

Covering  his  own  robbery,  Serwach 
wrote  that  two  men  approached  him 
on  Seventh  Avenue  and  one  said, 
“Gimme  all  your  money,  man.” 

He  wrote  that  “his  fist  was 
clenched.  His  eyes  were  bulging  with 
an  ‘I’m  very  serious’  glare.  I  backed 
away  only  to  see  his  friend  poised  to 
grab  me.  I  pulled  a  $5  bill  and  a  $10 
bill  out  of  my  pocket  and  handed  it 
over. 

“  ‘All  of  it,’  the  robber  said,  putting 
his  hand  into  my  pocket. 

“  ‘Oh  come  on,’  I  said.  ‘That’s  all 
the  money  I  have,’  I  lied. 

“  ‘Don’t  make  me  hurt  you,’  he  said. 

“I  didn’t.  I  gave  him  the  rest  of  the 
money  in  my  pocket,”  Serwach  wrote 
without  disclosing  the  amount  of  cash 
involved. 

After  the  robbery,  the  reporter 
found  four  police  officers  at  a  nearby 
corner.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  card 
of  the  Victims  Services  Agency.  An¬ 
other,  smiling,  said,  “Welcome  to 
New  York.”  The  police  advised  him 
to  not  wear  convention  credentials  on 
the  streets. 

Serwach  said  from  that  point  on  he 
was  a  little  more  careful.  He  stashed 
a  $100  bill  in  his  shoe. 

Hot  line  not  hot 

It  wasn’t  1968,  but  lawyers  on  a 
hot  line  were  ready  anyway  in  case 
reporters  ran  afoul  of  the  law  at  the 
recent  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  New  York. 

The  hot  line  got  one  call  from  a  re¬ 
porter  who  had  problems  arranging 
convention  photos,  according  to  David 
A.  Schulz,  a  lawyer  at  Rogers  &  Wells. 

The  law  firm  set  up  the  free  hot¬ 
line  at  the  request  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
which  has  organized  the  hot  lines  at 
quadrennial  conventions  since  at  least 
1980  on  the  theory  that  mass  demon¬ 
strations,  like  Chicago’s  in  1968, 
could  result  in  reporters  being  ar¬ 
rested  and  needing  legal  advice. 

The  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Houston  begins  Aug.  16,  and 
the  hot  line  is  being  headed  by  attor¬ 
ney  Chip  Babcock  of  the  law  firm 
Jackson  &  Walker. 
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Tourist  guides 


Massachusetts-based  firm  franchises  four-coior,  formatted 
publications  to  newspapers  which  fill  editorial  space  and  sell  local  ads 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Summer  is  upon  us  and  the  travel 
industry  forecasts  that  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  traveling  this  summer 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

Beach  resorts,  national  parks  and  big 
cities  across  the  nation  are  expecting 
so  many  tourists  that  hotels  and  rental- 
car  companies  are  bracing  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  travel  industry  reports. 

Hertz,  a  car  rental  company,  is 
adding  30,000  cars  this  summer,  and 
hotel  chains  say  reservations  are  run¬ 
ning  as  much  as  30%  ahead  of  the  last 
several  years. 

A  four-year-old  company  is  trying 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  satisfying 
their  wanderlust.  Best  Read  Guides 
are  newspaper-edited  supplement 
guides  that  focus  on  the  local  tourist 
attractions. 

The  company,  started  by  Walter 
Brooks  and  located  in  Orleans,  Mass., 
franchises  the  four-color  publication 
to  newspapers.  The  newspaper  writes 
the  editorial  copy,  distributes  it,  does 
the  billing  and  sells  the  ads  for  it. 
However,  the  format,  organization 
and  quality  is  universal  in  the  1 5  fam¬ 
ily  vacation  areas  in  which  Best  Read 
Guide  now  appears. 

If  you  are  a  tourist,  the  guides  will 
tell  you  “where  you  are,  what  there  is 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,”  always  in 
that  order,  according  to  Brooks. 


iBest  Read  Guide 


He  said  the  important  aspect  of  the 
franchise  is  that  the  guide  is  the  same 
in  every  market,  like  McDonald’s 
hamburger. 

“It  may  not  be  the  best  hamburger 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  same  whether 
it’s  served  in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  or  Hong 
Kong,”  Brooks  said. 

His  guides  mimic  the  appeal  of  USA 
Today  in  that  the  features  appear  in 
the  same  place  in  every  guide.  Re¬ 
search  at  Harvard  University  found 
that  business  travelers  picked  up  US  A 
Today  for  a  second  or  third  time  for 
its  consistency  in  placement  of  fea¬ 
tures.  The  reader  always  knows  where 
to  find  the  weather  map,  and  what  to 
expect  in  each  of  the  four  sections, 
according  to  Brooks. 

The  digest-sized  magazine  with  a 
coated  stock  cover  targets  the  vaca¬ 
tioning  American  family  the  way 
USA  Today  appeals  to  business  trav¬ 
elers,  says  Brooks.  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  free  in  racks  around  the  re¬ 
sort  areas  and  hotels. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  franchise  corpora¬ 
tion  and  has  launched  one  for  west¬ 
ern  New  England  and  one  for  the  Con¬ 
necticut  shore. 

Most  of  the  guides  are  located  in 
New  England  and  Florida. 

New  England  editions,  with  circu¬ 
lation  totaling  over  3.5  million  an¬ 
nually,  are:  Maine/New  Hampshire 


Seacoast;  Boston’s  North  Shore;  New 
Hampshire;  White  Mountains;  New¬ 
port,  R.I.;  Berkshires;  Lakes  Regions; 
Cape  Cod;  NW  Connecticut;  Cape 
Ann;  Martha’s  Vineyard;  and  the 
Connecticut  Seashore. 

Papers  that  publish  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  guides  are:  the  Laconia  (N.H.) 
Citizen',  the  Daily  Democrat  in 
Dover,  N.H.;  the  North  Shore  News¬ 
papers,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  the  Newport 
(R.I.)  Daily  News',  and  the  Martha’s 
Vineyard  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

The  Florida  editions,  with  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  5.5  million  copies  an¬ 
nually,  are:  Orlando;  Tampa  Bay; 
Kissimmee;  Clearwater;  Interstate 
Highway;  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Florida  guides  are  published 
by  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Sunbelt 
Newspapers  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Jody  Reston,  publisher  of  the 
Martha’s  Vineyard  (Mass.)  Gazette 
likes  the  uniformity  of  the  guides. 

“If  a  tourist  comes  through  New¬ 
port  [R.I.]  and  sees  the  guide,  and 
then  goes  to  Cape  Cod,  and  picks  up 
the  guide,  and  then  comes  to  the  is¬ 
land  [Martha’s  Vineyard]  and  sees 
the  guide,  they  are  seeing  something 
familiar,”  said  Reston.  She  believes 
it  adds  to  the  guides’  credibility  to 
have  a  common  name. 

The  potential  for  networking  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  the  guides,  although 
Reston  admits  the  Vineyard  Gazette 
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has  not  explored  that  avenue  very  fully.  I 

“The  guide  has  been  profitable 
without  forcing  [outside  market  ad¬ 
vertising]  on  it,”  said  Reston. 

Brooks  decided  to  start  the  guides 
when  he  realized  that  most  of  the 
brochures  he  picked  up  in  resort  ar¬ 
eas  were  written  to  sell  advertising, 
not  inform  the  vacationer. 

The  only  customer  Brooks  will 
consider  selling  a  franchise  to  is  a 
newspaper  in  a  resort/vacation  area. 

Newspapers,  Brooks  said,  are  in  a 
perfect  position  to  publish  a  guide. 
They  have  the  editorial  and  sales  staff 
in  place,  and  the  publishing  capabil¬ 
ity.  Start-up  costs  are  very  inexpen¬ 
sive. 

“If  you  want  to  know  if  you’re  in 
a  vacation  area,  count  the  number  of 
hotel  rooms  in  your  market,”  said 
Brooks.  He  maintains  that  many  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  aware  of  the  number 
of  tourists  that  go  in  and  out  of  their 
market  each  year. 

“For  anyone  in  a  market  who  has 
enough  visitors,  even  seasonal,  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  do  one 
of  these  guides.  The  cost  of  doing  one 
is  minimal  for  a  newspaper,”  said  Res¬ 
ton,  who  uses  summer  interns  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Gazette’s  eight  summer  copies. 

Brooks  has  pinpointed  70  to  100 


locations  in  the  eastern  United  States 
that  could  be  healthy,  viable  markets 
for  Best  Read  Guides. 

Vacationers  are  attractive  because 
they  represent  a  large  group  of 
spenders.  People  on  vacation  spend 
an  average  of  $200  a  day  of  discre¬ 
tionary  income.  Brooks  said. 

An  important  advertising  advan¬ 


who  are  not  newspaper  advertisers. 

Brooks’  first  guide  was  on  Cape 
Cod,  his  home  for  25  years.  After  he 
realized  it  could  be  successful,  he 
tried  one  in  Orlando. 

“I  knew  if  I  was  going  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  believe  I  could  teach  them  this, 
I  would  have  to  launch  one  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  I  knew  nothing  about  other  than 


An  important  advertising  advantage,  Brooks  said,  is 
that  the  newspaper  is  capturing  ad  doliars  they  wouid 
not  have  gotten  otherwise. 


tage.  Brooks  said,  is  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  capturing  ad  dollars  they 
would  not  have  gotten  otherwise. 
Businesses  targeting  vacationers  do 
not  use  the  newspaper  since  most  vis¬ 
itors  do  not  pick  up  the  local  paper. 

“ROP  dollars  are  not  moved  out  of 
the  newspaper,”  said  Brooks. 

Reston  finds  that  advertisers  on  the 
island  will  run  ads  in  both  the  guide 
and  the  newspaper  because  they  rec¬ 
ognize  they  reach  two  different  mar¬ 
kets.  She  also  gets  advertising  money 
from  several  shops  that  cater  exclu¬ 
sively  to  vacationers  and  day-trippers 


the  fact  that  it  was  a  vacation  mar¬ 
ket,”  Brooks  said.  Orlando  was  per¬ 
fect  for  this  purpose,  because  it  was 
a  market  that  already  had  several 
guidebooks  available. 

Brooks  still  owns  the  Orlando  fran¬ 
chise.  He  uses  it  for  training  purposes 
when  new  papers  sign  on  with  the 
company. 

His  goal  is  to  cover  all  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  so  national  adver¬ 
tising  networks  could  be  established. 
He  has  met  with  Newspapers  First,  a 
New  York-based  rep  firm,  to  look  into 
this  possibility. 


Protesting  local  government 

Utah  publisher  drops  court  report  column  to  protest  a  county 
ordinance  that  would  shield  crime  cases  involving  public  officials 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  outspoken  Utah  publisher,  who 
lives  up  to  the  name  of  his  weekly 
newspaper,  has  dropped  a  court  report 
column  to  protest  an  ordinance  that  he 
says  protects  officials  from  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  but  not  “Joe  Blow.” 

The  column,  which  had  been  run¬ 
ning  for  30  years  in  the  weekly  Moab 
Times  Independent,  disclosed  the 
happenings  in  the  7th  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  which  included  convic¬ 
tions  for  such  offenses  as  drunken 
driving  and  shoplifting. 

Publisher  and  editor  Sam  Taylor 
pulled  the  column  after  the  Grand 
County  Commission  recently  passed 
the  local  option  ordinance  authorized 
last  year  by  the  state  Legislature.  The 
measure  allows  the  county  to  seal 
records  “regarding  named  or  readily 
identifiable  individuals,  which  deal 
with  matters  of  a  delicate  nature 
which  could  engender  shame,  humil¬ 
iation  or  embarrassment.” 

“That’ s  pretty  clear  language  in  my 


book,”  wrote  Taylor  in  his  personal 
column.  Community  Comments.  “It 
tells  me  that  county  employees  and 
officials  are  in  a  different  league  than 
the  average  unidentifiable  citizen.  As 
I  see  it,  under  the  wrong  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernance,  that  is  almost  a  license  to 
steal. 


it  after  having  received  drafts  from 
the  Utah  Association  of  Counties. 

The  publisher,  who  has  owned  the 
Times  Independent  for  36  years,  told 
E&P  that  the  ordinance  “discrimi¬ 
nates  against  Joe  Blow.” 

“The  county  people  can  shield  their 
own.  They  could  have  a  DUI  [driv¬ 


“No  one,  in  our  opinion,  shouid  be  immune  from 
pubiic  scrutiny,  particuiariy  no  one  in  pubiic  office  or 
on  a  public  payroli.” 


“No  one,  in  our  opinion,  should  be 
immune  from  public  scrutiny,  par¬ 
ticularly  no  one  in  public  office  or  on 
a  public  payroll.” 

Taylor  noted  that  the  ordinance, 
known  as  the  GRAMA  law  (Govern¬ 
ment  Records  Access  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Act),  has  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  several  Utah  counties  in 
the  past  year,  although  some  adopted 


ing  under  the  influence]  scratched 
from  the  record,”  he  continued. 

Taylor  said  the  reasoning  behind 
the  Times  Independent’s  court  col¬ 
umn  was  that  “such  news  is  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  criminal  acts,”  particularly 
drunken  driving. 

“This  may  or  may  not  be  true,”  he 
allowed.  “People  still  drink  and  drive 
(See  PROTEST  on  page  34) 
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Dial  a  movie? 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  opened 
the  doors  for  telephone  companies  to  carry  television 
programming. 

The  ruling,  in  the  works  for  a  year,  was  a  major  victory 
for  the  regional  Bell  operating  companies  because  it  al¬ 
lows  them  to  compete  with  cable  television  systems. 

Opening  the  cable  industry  is  designed  to  spur  com¬ 
petition  and  investment  and  eventually  lower  prices  for 
consumers,  who  are  captive  audiences  of  local  franchises. 

The  ruling’s  practical  effects  are  distant.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  years  and  at  least  $  1 00  billion  for  the  phone 
companies  to  replace  copper  wire  with  the  fiber  optic  ca¬ 
ble  capable  of  moving  the  huge  volumes  that  comprise 
video  signals. 

Phone  companies  still  are  prohibited  by  the  Cable 
Communication  Policy  Act  of  1984  from  owning  cable 
programming. 

Congress,  responding  to  the  public  outcry  over  soar¬ 
ing  cable  prices,  is  considering  a  bill  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  cable  television  prices. 

Standard  &  Poors,  the  debt  rating  service,  said  the  FCC 
ruling  would  have  no  immediate  impact  on  ratings  of  ei¬ 
ther  telephone  or  cable  companies. 

“In  practical  terms,  any  substantial  impact  of  the  FCC 
actions  is  deferred  by  the  technical  limitations  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  local  telephone  plant,”  S&P  said. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  the  former 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  took  no 
position  on  the  matter. 

NAA  senior  vice  president  and  chief  lobbyist  John 
Sturm,  was  unsure  of  the  ruling’s  impact  on  newspapers 
until  the  text  was  released. 

NAA  maintains  that  ownership  of  content  and  conduit 
should  be  separate,  because  Bell  companies’  monopoly 
control  of  local  phone  lines  would  allow  them  to  domi¬ 
nate  other  information  providers  using  the  lines. 

Despite  newspaper  opposition,  the  federal  courts  have 
opened  the  door  for  the  Bell  companies  to  become  in¬ 
formation  providers. 

The  next  step  in  deregulation  would  be  to  allow  phone 
companie^o  provide  the  content  of  television  pro¬ 
gramming  they  carry. 

— George  Garneau 

Where’s  the  news? 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has  stopped  send¬ 
ing  out  the  news  about  quarterly  expenditures  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Was  the  news  that  grim  or  was  it  simply  lost  in  the  shuf¬ 
fle  as  NAB  moved  from  New  York  to  Reston,  Va.,  and 
merged  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  form  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America? 

“It  may  be  just  one  of  the  things  that  got  lost  in  the 
transition,”  said  NAA  spokesman  Joe  Lorfano. 

Miles  Groves,  the  NAA  vice  president/economic  anal¬ 
ysis  who  gathers  the  numbers,  did  not  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  releases,  formerly  sent  by  NAB’s  public  re¬ 
lations  office  to  news  organizations  every  three  months. 

For  certain,  NAB’s  PR  person,  Julie  Newhall,  chose 
not  to  move  to  Reston,  where  NAA’s  PR  functions  were 
consolidated. 

Trade  associations  routinely  compile  statistical  in¬ 
formation  about  their  industries  and  disclose  it  to  news 
organizations.  Magazine  publishers,  for  example,  report 
ad  volume  and  revenue  monthly  through  the  Publishers 
Information  Bureau. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/28/92  7/21/92  7/30/91  I 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.875 

12.00 

8.125 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

45.00 

43.75 

30.375 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

442.75 

441.00 

457.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.875 

23.00 

19.625 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.875 

32.625 

25.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.00 

46.50 

44.375 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

61.875 

61.875 

50.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.75 

28.00 

26.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.25 

20.00 

21.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

19.375 

19.50 

22.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.00 

27.25 

28.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.125 

28.00 

22.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.00 

15.75 

15.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

30.75 

31.00 

24.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.625 

26.75 

22.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.375 

34.25 

30.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

41.25 

42.50 

45.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

222.50 

225.50 

222.00 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/28/92  7/21/92  7/30/91  I 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.875 

10.625 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.625 

10.75 

11.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

11.875 

14.375 

7.50 

Reuters  (c) 

59.125 

63.875 

38.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.375 

15.50 

17.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

14.875 

14.50 

Toronto  Sun  l^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.125 

16.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.375 

22.25 

24.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.35 

3.53 

3.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

34.00 

32.75 

12.75 

(a)  Quotes  arc  in  Canadian  Doliars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  IS,  19^ 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

NAA’s  first-quarter  report,  obtained  by  request, 
showed  newspaper  advertising  in  a  continuing  recession, 
with  ad  expenditures  down  0.87%,  compared  with  a  year 
before.  Classified  and  national  categories  increased  less 
than  1%;  retail  dipped  1.89%. 

Second-quarter  expenditures  are  due  later  in  August. 

Lorfano  said  he  would  recommend  reviving  the  quar¬ 
terly  releases. 

— George  Garneau 


Hollinger  hungry 


Canadian-based  Hollinger  Inc.  is  looking  to  buy  more 
U.S.  newspapers,  but,  like  other  large  groups,  is  finding 
sellers  less  than  eager. 

“We’re  continuing  to  look  at  acquisitions  that  fit  our 
organization,  but  at  the  moment  sellers  have  not  been 
( See  HOLLINGER  on  page  34 ) 
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The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
at  Columbia  Universily 
proudly  announces  the  appointment 
of  its  1992-93  Residential  Fellows. . . 


SENIOR  FELLOWS: 

Les  Brown 

Founder,  Channels  m^azine;  editor  and 
author,  referraoM;  The  Business  Bdmd 
Ae  Bax  iSDAlesBnmi's  Encyclopedia 
(^TdeiHskm. 

Project.  ‘Television:  TTieBoxTliat 
Changed  Everything” 

James  Hoge 

Former  publisher.  New  York  Daily  News. 
Project.  “The  Future  of  Metropolitan  Daibes” 

Donald  LSiaw 

Kenan  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  e^\ox,  journalism  Quarterly. 
Project.  “Tlie  Rise  and  Fall  of  American 
Mass  Media” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  W.  Shriver,  Jr. 
President  emeritus  and  William  E.  Do(^ 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (New  York). 

Project.  “Religion  and  the  Media” 


FELLOWS; 

Terry  Anderson 

Chief  Middle  East  correspondent. 

Associated  Press. 

Project.  “Media  and  Terrorism” 

Jannette  L  Dales 

Associate  dean.  School  of  Communications, 
and  associate  professor,  department  of  radio, 
television  and  film,  Howard  University. 
Projert.  “Profiles  of  Leadership;  African- 
Americans  in  the  Communications  Industry” 

BillDedman 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  investigative  reporter, 
formerly  with  Atlanta  Journal/ 

Constitution  and  The  Washington  Post. 
Project-.  “Power  Reporting:  A  Complete 
Guide  to  Computer-Assisted  Reporting” 

Richard  J.  MacDonald 
Director,  Wasserstein  Perella  Securities 
(New  York). 

Project-.  “Entrepreneurship  in  the 
Meia  Industries” 

Sandra  E.  Moriarty 

Professor  of  journalism  and  mass  communi¬ 
cation,  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
Project.  “Responsible  Standards  for 
Advertising  Aesthetics  and  Popular  Taste” 

Randall  Rothenberg 

Former  media  reporter.  The  New  York  Times. 
Project-.  “The  Sponsored  Society:  Blurring 
the  Lines  Between  Sponsored  Messages  and 
Media  Content” 


The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

At  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 
(Formerly  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies) 


RESEARCH  FELLOWS: 

Michael  Hallinan 

Assistant  man^^g  editor,  Tie  Herald 
(Everett,  Wash.) 

Project:  “RqwrtingArt” 


TunjiLardner 

U.S.  correspondent,  West^ma  magazine 
(London),  founding  associate  editor,  His 
Week  magazine  (Nigeria). 

Project-.  “Convergence:  The  Press, 
Democracy  and  Technology  in  Africa” 


Suzanne  Levy 

Radio  producer,  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Prry&t.  “Comparative  Broadcasting  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States” 


Xigenli 

Shanghai  bureau  chief,  Sdence  and 
Tedmology  Daily  (China). 

Project-.  “Science  journalism  and  Its 
Role  in  Social  Development” 


Marius  A.  Lukosiunas 
Assistant  professor  of  journalism,  Vilnius 
University  (Lithuania);  former  television 
anchor,  Lithuanian  National  Television. 
Project.  “Reshaping  the  Media;  From  the 
Glasnost  Concept  to  the  Free-Press  Model” 


Columbia  University 
2950  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10027 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Jack  Hayon 


Nancy  Nielson 


Richard  Thomas 


Christopher  Wren 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  named  three  senior  corporate  executive  officers. 

Prom'^ted  to  vice  presidents  were  JACK  HAYON,  director  of  internal  audit,  and  NANCY  NIELSON,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  relations  and  public  affairs.  RICHARD  G.  THOMAS,  formerly  assistant  treasurer,  was  promoted  to  treasurer. 

All  three  will  continue  in  their  present  assignments  and  reporting  relationships.  DAVID  L.  GORHAM,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer,  had  held  the  additional  title  of  treasurer. 

Hayon  has  served  as  an  associate  internal  auditor,  associate  electronic  data  processing  audit  specialist,  senior 
EDP  audit  specialist,  EDP  audit  supervisor  and  general  auditing  manager  at  the  Times  Co.  and  earlier  worked  for 
Price  Waterhouse. 

Nielsen  has  been  deputy  director  of  corporate  relations  and  public  affairs  for  the  company,  director  of  the  office  of 
communications  at  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  a  consultant  with  the  management  consulting  firm  of  McKinsey  &  Co. 
Inc.  and  an  editor  of  the  defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Thomas  previously  was  a  financial  analyst,  cash  manager,  treasury  operations  manager  and  investment  analysis 
manager  at  the  Times  Co.,  a  financial  analyst  and  cash  administrator  for  Schering-Plough  Corp.  and  controller  of 
Newsbank  Inc. 

At  the  New  York  Times,  Johannesburo  bureau  chief  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN  was  named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  editor  of  new  projects.  He  will  work  with  the  newspaper’s  marketing  and  technology  groups  on  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  new  products  and  delivery  systems  using  information  from  the  Times. 

Wren’s  first  responsibility  is  to  coordinate  the  news  content  of  the  recently  launched  Russian-language  edition, 
New  York  Times  News  in  Review. 

Earlier,  Wren  served  as  a  metropolitan  reporter,  bureau  chief  in  Cairo,  Beijing  and  Ottawa  and  an  assistant  foreign 
editor  in  New  York  for  the  Times,  a  general  editor  with  Newsweek  magazine  and  a  senior  Washington  editor  at  the 
former  Look  magazine. 


Diane  Rankin,  formerly  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  the  human  resources 
department  at  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  now  is  director  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  program  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Previously,  Rankin  served  as  public 
events  coordinator  in  the  marketing 
and  research  department  and  a  sales  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  advertising  department  in 
Macon. 

*  *  * 

Mary  L.  Dedinsky,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  administration  and  ear¬ 
lier  managing  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  been  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  and  assis¬ 
tant  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.  She  will  direct  the 
school’s  Teaching  Newspaper  Program 
and  handle  other  administrative  duties. 
*  *  * 

Lee  Canning,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Minnesota  Sun 
Publications  in  Bloomington,  was 
elected  president  of  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  at  the  group’s  recent 
meeting  in  Atlanta.  He  succeeds  Eu¬ 


gene  Johnson,  publisher.  Press  Publi¬ 
cations,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Ed 
Dulin,  publisher.  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. — first  vice 
president;  Daniel  Crowe,  publisher, 
DEW  Suburban  Newspapers,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas — second  vice  president; 
Wayne  Toske,  publisher.  Community 
Newspapers,  Oak  Creek,  Wis. — trea¬ 
surer;  and  Larry  Randa,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  LIFE  Printing  & 
Publishing,  Berwyn,  Ill. — secretary. 

*  *  ♦ 

Janine  Latus-Musick,  who  teach¬ 
es  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  Columbia  and  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Society  of  American 
Business  Editors  and  Writers  publica¬ 
tion  the  Business  Journalist,  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of  the 
SABEW.  She  succeeds  Yves  Colon, 
who  resigned. 

Latus-Musick  has  worked  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  medicine  reporter  with  the 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Roger  L.  Williams,  formerly  vice 
president  and  an  advertising  executive 


for  the  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Herald,  has  been  named  publisher.  He 
succeeds  his  father,  the  late  Jack 
Williams  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Cisneros,  who  has 
worked  at  the  Laredo  (Texas)  Morn¬ 
ing  Times,  the  Times-Advocate  in  Es¬ 
condido,  Calif.,  and  KLDO-TV  in 
Laredo,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  The  Guide,  the  Friday  entertain¬ 
ment  tabloid  of  the  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  Riverside,  Calif.  He  succeeds 
Phil  Gallo,  who  moved  to  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Roy  E.  “Gene”  Bell,  formerly 
vice  president  for  operations  and 
technology  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
now  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune.  He  succeeds 
general  manager  Glenn  W.  Pfeil, 
who  retires. 

Previously,  Bell  was  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel. 
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Louise  Beard  Moore,  86,  faculty 
adviser  to  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa’s  Oklahoma  Daily,  died  June  5 
after  having  suffered  a  stroke. 

Moore  earlier  had  worked  for  the 
Oklahoma  News  in  Oklahoma  City, 
as  city  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor  with  the  Oklahoman-Times  and 
editor,  city  editor  and  reporter  at  the 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bernard  Nossiter,  66,  who  wrote 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  covered 
the  United  Nations  for  the  New  York 
Times,  died  of  lung  cancer  June  24. 

*  *  * 

Mary  P.  Padgett,  80,  a  former 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  women’s  editor  of 
the  paper’s  Sunday  magazine,  died 
May  23. 

*  *  * 

Syril  a.  Parker,  87,  retired  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Longview  (Texas)  News-Journal, 
died  June  18. 

Previously,  Parker  was  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor-manager  in  Long¬ 
view  and  city  editor  of  the  Marshall 
(Texas)  News  Messenger. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Patterson,  69,  former 
vice  president  and  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  died  of  complications  related 
to  diabetes  June  24. 

He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  founder  of  the  News,  and 
Mary  King  Patterson,  the  paper’s 
women’ s  editor  and  fiction  editor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  News. 

*  4: 

Jose  Cesar  Quevedo,  42,  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Miami-Dade  Community 
College  paper  Metropolis  and  earlier 
a  reporter  for  the  defunct  Tampa 
Times,  died  of  cancer  June  24. 

*  Ik  i|c 

Henry  A.  Rioux,  54,  who  worked 
in  advertising  sales  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  Providence  {K.\.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  the  former  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  June  13. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Rosen,  88,  a  sportswriter 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  old  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
died  July  3  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  Russell  Sand,  54,  who 
had  worked  for  the  Roseburg,  Ore., 
News-Review,  the  Albany,  Ore., 
Democrat-Herald  and  was  Salem, 
Ore.,  bureau  chief  of  United  Press  In¬ 


ternational,  died  of  a  stroke  June  2  in 
Colorado. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  B.  Sawislak,  64,  a  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter  for  United  Press 
International  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  died  June  4. 

*  *  * 

Elisabeth  John  Schroeder,  44, 
known  professionally  as  Lisa  John, 
an  assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Oklahoma  State  University  and  a 
news  producer  and  assignment  editor 
with  KOCO-TV,  Oklahoma  City,  died 
July  4  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Schroeder  earlier  worked  as  south¬ 
west  Oklahoma  correspondent  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

*  *  * 

William  Severn,  77,  an  editor 
and  columnist  at  the  Farmingdale 
(N.Y.)  Post  who  later  worked  in 
broadcasting  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  other  news  operations,  died  May 
8  in  Lee,  Mass. 

*  Ik  Ik 

Arwin  G.  Sexauer,  70,  society  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times-Argus  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  died  of  cancer  June  1 8  in  Rich- 
ford,  Vt. 


James  M.  Shea,  80,  former  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Telegraph  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  died  of  Parkinson’s  disease  June 
9. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  82,  a  retired 
Pennsylvania  state  senator,  a  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  and  reporter  for  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  and  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Associated  Press,  died 
June  17. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Teehan,  72,  who  served 
in  editing  positions  for  newspapers 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  Mexico,  died 
June  23  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Iain  Walker,  48,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  London’sMui/  on  Sunday,  died 
July  1  after  falling  off  a  mountain  in 
Scotland. 

Walker  earlier  worked  for  Scottish 
newspapers  and  the  tabloid  The  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Marion  A.  “Red”  Wolcott,  88, 
retired  editor  and  publisher  and  later 
a  columnist  at  the  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La.,  died  July  1  following  a 
lengthy  illness. 


Darwin  Oordt  of  Shopper  Enterprises  in 
Blue  Earth,  Minnesota,  has  sold  the 


Mason  City  (lA)  Shopper 

(weekly  distribution  of  30,000) 

To  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker 
for  Darwin  Oordt  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Coverage  questioned  again 

Second  Asian-American  staffer  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  says 
paper  failed  to  present  plight  of  Korean  community  during  riots 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  second  Asian-American  staff 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
criticized  media  coverage  of  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  and  singled  out  the 
Times  for  its  alleged  failure  to  pre¬ 
sent  fairly  the  plight  of  the  Korean 
community  in  the  upheaval. 

Writing  in  the  summer  newsletter 
of  the  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  (ASJA),  John  H.  Lee  of  the 
Times’  San  Diego  County  edition, 
noted  that  some  Korean  merchants  in 
the  riot  areas  shot  at  looters.  Dozens 
of  Korean-owned  shops  were  looted 
and  burned  in  the  three  days  of  may¬ 
hem  with  losses  in  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Lee,  who  is  of  Korean  descent  and 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 


By  focusing  so  heavily  on  tensions 
between  blacks  and  Korean  shop¬ 
keepers,  “the  media  diverted  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  history  of  racial  vio¬ 
lence  not  created  by  racial  minori¬ 
ties,”  Lee  asserted.  “News  stories 
pitted  Korean-  and  African-Ameri¬ 
cans  in  a  war  in  which  the  success  of 
one  group  seemed  tied  to  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  the  other.” 

As  a  result,  he  concluded,  some 
news  coverage  of  the  riots  suffered 
because  of  the  rush  of  events  and 
deadline  pressures. 

“It  was  often  poor  journalism:  in¬ 
complete,  misleading,  yet  consistent 
with  the  beliefs  of  any  group  of  mostly 
white  men  who  run  newsrooms  across 
the  nation,”  the  reporter  wrote. 

According  to  Lee,  both  Korean  and 
black  readers  of  the  Times  knew  about 


“Images  from  the  riots  will  reinforce  the  notion  that 
Korean-American  merchants  are  prone  to  homicidal 
behavior,”  Lee  continued. 


les  A AJ  A  chapter,  observed:  “Despite 
the  prominent  riot  coverage  devoted 
to  Korean-American  merchants, 
rarely  did  the  media  give  more  than 
cursory  attention  to  the  basic  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  the  call  to  arms?  Explana¬ 
tions  either  were  not  supplied,  or 
ended  up  on  the  editing  room  floor.” 

According  to  Lee,  the  Korean  shop 
owners  fought  back  only  after  police 
ignored  their  pleas  for  help,  which  in¬ 
cluded  their  attempts  to  flag  down  pa¬ 
trol  cars  and  making  dozens  of  “fran¬ 
tic”  911  calls. 

“Images  from  the  riots  will  rein¬ 
force  the  notion  that  Korean-Ameri¬ 
can  merchants  are  prone  to  homici¬ 
dal  behavior,”  Lee  continued. 

He  charged  that  the  media  “have 
been  willing  to  hammer  on  and  forge 
this  image”  in  a  pre-riot  incident  in 
which  Soon  Ja  Du,  a  Korean  grocer, 
shot  and  killed  a  IS-year-old  black 
girl,  Latasha  Harlins,  after  a  fistfight 
in  Du’s  market. 

Lee  called  that  shooting  an  “ex¬ 
traordinary”  case  and  added  that  Ko¬ 
rean  merchants  defending  their  prop¬ 
erty  during  the  riots  was  a  “logical 
progression”  from  the  Du  episode. 


such  problems  with  the  riot  coverage 
and  objected  to  it  but  said  that  “Not 
surprisingly,  little  media  attention 
was  given  to  minority  criticism  of 
such  portrayals.” 

Lee,  who  covered  the  riots,  said 
that  while  interviewing  Korean  vic¬ 
tims,  the  most  often  heard  remark 
was:  “If  the  Los  Angeles  Times  hears 
what  we  say,  why  don’t  you  print  it? 
And  it  was  the  same  sentiment  behind 
the  comments  made  by  many  re¬ 
porters  of  color  to  their  editors.” 

Earlier,  Dean  Takahashi,  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer  for  the  Times’  Orange 
County  edition  and  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  AAJA  chapter,  wrote  to 
Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  III  and 
other  Times  executives,  complaining 
about  “media  invisibility”  for  Asians 
{E&P,  May  24).  He  took  issue  with 
a  Times  poll  that,  he  claimed,  did  not 
fully  reflect  Asian-American  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  riots.  In  the  same  E&P 
issue,  Takahashi  contended  in  an  op¬ 
ed  piece  that  both  print  and  broadcast 
media  were  unprepared  to  cover  the 
Los  Angeles  outbreaks. 

Responding  to  Lee’s  assertions, 
Coffey  said  the  Times  is  aware  of  the 


concern  of  Korean-Americans  and, 
since  the  riots,  has  demonstrated  this 
concern  with  38  full-run  stories  in¬ 
volving  them. 

Nineteen  of  the  stories,  he  added, 
were  of  a  political  nature  and  10  dealt 
with  the  future  of  Korean-Americans 
in  Los  Angeles. 

“In  the  aftermath  of  the  riots,  we 
have  talked  to  the  Korean-American 
community,  we’ve  run  op-ed  articles 
and  editorials  on  their  feelings  and 
we  have  featured  their  members  in 
special  sections,”  Coffey  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Lee  wrote  one 
of  the  articles  in  a  Times  five-part  se¬ 
ries  on  the  background  of  the  riots. 

Coffey  described  the  Times’  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  riots  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  as  “very  strong,  very  fine.” 

He  said  the  paper  is  maintaining  a 
dialogue  with  Korean-Americans  as 
well  as  other  groups. 

“We  want  to  be  sure  our  coverage 
gives  a  sense  of  [Korean-American] 
concerns  as  well  those  of  other  com¬ 
munities  we  serve,”  Coffey  stated. 

News  carrier 
saves  customers 
from  house  fire 

A  newspaper  carrier,  on  the  job  just 
two  weeks,  saved  two  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  when  he  alerted  them  to  a 
house  fire. 

John  Albright,  carrier  for  the  Cum¬ 
berland  (Md.)  Times-News,  awak¬ 
ened  Thomas  and  Sylvia  Garland  at 
about  6:30  a.m.  after  he  had  noticed 
flames  inside  and  windows  blown 
out. 

“I  ran  around  the  back  and  knocked 
on  the  door.  After  they  woke  up,  I 
came  back  around  the  front  and  heard 
the  smoke  detector  going  off,”  said 
Albright. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Al¬ 
bright  noticed  the  fire,  Ron  Hensel, 
a  neighbor,  was  on  his  way  to  work. 
Albright  informed  him  of  the  fire,  and 
Hensel  dialed  911  on  his  car  phone. 

“My  paperboy  is  to  be  commended. 
He  did  something  about  it  and  flagged 
Ron  down.  If  Ron  had  not  had  a  car 
phone,  he  would  have  had  to  run  back 
to  the  house.  The  car  phone  saved  pre¬ 
cious  minutes,”  said  Garland. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

The  1990s:  A  decade  of  discrimination  compiaints 


By  John  H.  Martin 

Discrimination  complaints  filed  by 
employees  against  employers  are  a 
fact  of  life. 

Not  only  are  terminated  employ¬ 
ees  claiming  discrimination,  but  al¬ 
legations  of  discrimination  can  arise 
when  current  employees  do  not  re- 
I  ceive  promotions,  pay  raises  or  at- 
!  tractive  job  assignments.  Even  Job  ap¬ 
plicants,  who  have  no  employment 
relation  with  an  employer,  can  claim 
they  were  not  hired  because  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  reasons. 

Discrimination  complaints  are 
likely  to  be  the  bumper  crop  of  the 
1990s.  The  number  of  public  aware¬ 
ness  laws  protecting  employees  against 
discrimination  are  increasing.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 964  and  state  laws 
modeled  after  it  are  now  only  a  part  of 
the  legal  minefield  employers  face. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  now  protects  employ¬ 
ees  over  40  years  of  age  from  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  age.  Ev¬ 
ery  state  has  its  own  laws  protecting 
employees  against  some  unlikely 
types  of  discrimination. 


In  1988,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  published 
a  listing  of  state  laws  prohibiting  dis¬ 
crimination  which  included  27  dif¬ 
ferent  protected  categories.  The  list 
included  state  laws  protecting  em¬ 
ployees  against  discrimination  based 
on  political  affiliation  (Washington, 
D.C.,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina  and 
Vermont),  public  assistance  (Missis¬ 
sippi  and  North  Dakota),  expunged 
juvenile  record  (Ohio  and  Oregon), 
weight  (Michigan)  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  (Washington,  D.C.). 

Sexual  orientation,  matriculation, 
conviction  record,  ancestry  and  mar¬ 
ital  status  are  just  a  few  of  the  other 
protected  categories. 

Congress’s  aggressive  expansion 
of  civil  rights  protections  is  continu¬ 
ing  unabated.  The  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act,  providing  remedies 


(Martin  is  legal  counsel  for  the 
Washington  [D.C.]  Times.) 


for  discrimination  against  physically 
impaired  persons,  went  into  effect  last 
month.  The  Senate  Committee  which 
reviewed  the  Americans  With  Dis¬ 
abilities  Act  estimated  that  40  mil¬ 
lion  workers  will  be  covered  by  the 
law. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  for 
the  first  time  puts  the  burden  on  em¬ 
ployers  to  justify  disproportionate 
percentages  of  certain  types  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  work  force.  Other  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  pipeline  would  require 
employers  to  grant  extended  unpaid 
maternity /paternity  leave  and  provide 
mandated  health  insurance  benefits. 

Once  civil  rights  legislation  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  courts,  further  expansion 
of  employee  rights  often  follow.  For 
instance,  someone  under  40  years  of 
age  can  be  protected  by  the  Age  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  Employment  Act  by 
proving  an  employer  took  action  be¬ 
fore  the  person  turned  40  to  avoid 
penalties  under  the  law. 

A  white  employee  can  be  entitled 
to  the  protections  of  a  black  employee 
if  he  or  she  believes  an  employer’s 
action  was  motivated  by  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  black  spouse  or  fiancee. 


Court  decisions,  such  as  a  recent 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  decision  rec¬ 
ognizing  an  exception  to  the  em- 
ployment-at-will  doctrine  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  for  the  first  time, 
will  continue  to  erode  employers’  dis¬ 
cretion  in  personnel  matters. 

Several  other  factors  indicate  that 
the  number  of  discrimination  com¬ 
plaints  will  significantly  increase  in 
the  1990s.  Discrimination  complaints 
are  an  attractive  legal  remedy  for  laid- 
off  employees  unable  to  find  other 
jobs. 

Sexual  discrimination  complaints 
have  increased  in  the  wake  of  Anita 
Hill’s  allegations  against  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas. 

The  EEOC  has  approved  the  use  of 
“testers.”  Testers  apply  for  employ¬ 
ment  with  no  intention  of  taking  a  job 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
employers  who  refuse  to  hire  them  on 
an  impermissible  basis  and  then  file 


discrimination  complaints. 

Women’s  rights,  and  increased 
awareness  of  those  rights,  are  likely 
to  be  an  important  topic  of  debate  dur¬ 
ing  upcoming  political  campaigns 
and  every  time  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  hears  a  case  affecting  abortion 
rights. 

There  is  no  guarantee  against  ques¬ 
tionable  lawsuits,  but  there  are  things 
employers  should  do  to  pre-empt 
and/or  win  discrimination  lawsuits. 
Employers  are  far  from  helpless  if 
they  know  and  enforce  their  rights. 

The  following  precautions  are  es¬ 
sential  if  employers  are  to  manage 
employees  effectively  and  defend 
against  discrimination  complaints 
successfully: 

•  Establish  operational  proce¬ 
dures  and  rules.  A  “legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  reason”  is  the  cornerstone  of  ev¬ 
ery  defense  against  discrimination 
claims. 

“Legitimate  business  reasons”  in¬ 
clude  policies  and  rules  necessary  to 
achieve  business  objectives.  These 
can  be  attendance  requirements,  job 
descriptions  and  duties,  minimum 
sales  standards,  and  prohibitions 
against  conduct  detrimental  to  the 
employer.  Even  the  mistaken  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  legitimate  business 
reason  (for  example,  terminating  an 
employee  for  theft  when  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  innocent)  is  legitimate  if 
sincerely  believed  and  reasonable. 

If  an  employer  accused  of  dis¬ 
crimination  denies  the  event  occurred 
at  all,  a  legitimate,  consistently  en¬ 
forced  business  policy  can  often  pro¬ 
tect  the  employer  by  proving  the  em¬ 
ployer  does  not  condone  or  engage  in 
the  alleged  practice. 

Employers  reduce  the  risk  of  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions  and  build  a  solid  de¬ 
fense  against  discrimination  claims 
by  creating  and  consistently  enforc¬ 
ing  legitimate  business  policies  and 
rules. 

Employers  have  the  right  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  enforce  operational  poli¬ 
cies,  procedures,  and  rules.  Opera¬ 
tional  business  decisions  (as  opposed 
to  personnel  decisions)  made  by  em¬ 
ployers  are  generally  accepted  by 
courts.  What  to  sell,  marketing  deci¬ 
sions,  where  to  open  an  office,  what 
account  representatives  say  to  clients, 
hours  of  operation  are  all  business 
decisions  which  courts  and  Congress 
are  reluctant  to  second-guess. 

Any  time  an  employer  makes  a  de¬ 
cision  without  some  legitimate,  prov- 


Absent  a  persuasive  explanation,  an  agency  or  court 
is  likely  to  agree  with  an  employee  that  unfairness 
equals  discrimination. 
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able,  non-discriminatory  motivation, 
the  employer  increases  the  chance 
that  an  employee  will  file  a  discrim¬ 
ination  complaint  and  win. 

•  Communicate  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Establishing  legitimate  prac¬ 
tices  and  rules  is  not  enough. 

Employers  must  communicate 
policies  and  practices  to  employees 
and  then  enforce  them  consistently. 
Employee  handbooks  put  employees 
on  notice  of  an  employer’s  rules. 

Although  employee  handbooks  can 
limit  an  employer’s  discretion  by 
specifying  particular  rights  and  ben¬ 
efits,  handbooks  also  provide  ir¬ 
refutable  evidence  that  an  employee 
knew  the  rules  if  the  employee  signs 
a  statement  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  handbook. 

When  reviewed  by  a  qualified  at¬ 
torney,  handbooks  which  state  an  em- 
ployer’s  policies  accurately  do  not 
create  unacceptable  risks  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  In  fact,  handbooks  can  elim¬ 
inate  claims  (such  as  refuting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  employment  contract) 
and  set  forth  policies  (such  as  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  sexual  harassment)  which 
are  extremely  helpful  in  defeating  dis¬ 
crimination  claims. 

•  Enforce  the  rules.  Employers 
must  enforce  their  policies  consis¬ 
tently.  Selective  enforcement  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  employees  as  unfair,  and 
perceived  unfairness  is  fertile  ground 
for  discrimination  claims. 

The  employer  who  does  not  enforce 
rules  consistently  is  essentially  at  the 
mercy  of  the  workers.  Inconsistent 
enforcement  raises  two  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  questions:  Why  wasn’t  the  pol¬ 
icy  enforced  against  other  workers? 
Why  was  it  enforced  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  worker? 

Selective  enforcement  forces  the 
employer  to  provide  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  decision  for  each  incident  when 
the  policy  was  and  was  not  enforced. 
Absent  a  persuasive  explanation,  an 
agency  or  court  is  likely  to  agree  with 
an  employee  that  unfairness  equals 
discrimination. 

•  Review  policies  and  practices. 
The  silver  lining  of  the  increasing 
number  of  discrimination  complaints 
against  employers  is  that  employers 
must  analyze  their  operating  prac¬ 
tices,  rules,  and  procedures. 

This  review  will  not  only  diminish 
the  risk  of  arbitrary  decisions  but  may 
also  reveal  inefficient  operations  and 
help  put  the  employer  back  in  charge 
of  work  areas. 

Policies  and  rules  should  be  for¬ 
malized  and  communicated  to  em¬ 
ployees.  Tell  employees  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  and  discipline  work¬ 
ers  who  fail  to  perform  as  required. 
Consistent  enforcement  is  often  hard¬ 
er  than  announcing  a  rule,  but  it  is 


equally  essential. 

Put  warnings  and  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tions  in  writing.  When  warnings  or 
disciplinary  actions  are  warranted, 
they  should  be  in  writing,  and  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  asked  to  sign  a 
statement  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  warning  or  discipline  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  admitting  any  wrongdoing). 

A  witness  should  document  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  any  employee  to  sign  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Waiting  until  the  last  minute  to 
terminate  an  employee  for  poor  work 
performance  with  no  supporting  doc¬ 
umentation  is  an  invitation  to  litiga¬ 
tion. 

•  Perform  accurate  appraisals. 

Most  employers  have  a  love-hate  re¬ 
lationship  with  periodic  employee  ap¬ 
praisals. 

Appraisals  are  often  the  single  most 
important  legal  document  reviewed 
by  courts  or  agencies  in  discrimina¬ 
tion  cases. 

When  accurately  done,  appraisals 
provide  evidence  of  prior  notice  to 
the  employee  of  work-related  prob¬ 
lems,  of  specific  examples  of  poor 
performance,  and  of  employer  fair¬ 
ness. 

Appraisals  demonstrate  due  pro¬ 
cess  and  often  motivate  employees  to 
correct  deficient  performance.  How¬ 
ever,  an  employer  who  appraises  an 
employee  simply  to  make  the  em¬ 
ployee  feel  good  wipes  the  slate  clean 
on  prior  problems. 

Courts  will  be  extremely  skeptical 
when  an  employer  disciplines  or  ter¬ 
minates  an  employee  for  something 
after  having  given  the  employee  a 
positive  appraisal  stating  there  is  no 
problem. 

Glowing  appraisals  give  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  increase  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  negative  reactions  when  dis¬ 
ciplined  or  terminated.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  appraisals  must  be  accurate,  spe¬ 
cific,  detailed. 

•  Enforce  policies  consistently.  It 
is  almost  better  not  to  have  a  policy 
than  to  enforce  a  policy  inconsis¬ 
tently. 

Indiscrimination  law,  inconsistent 
enforcement  of  policies  is  similar  to 
skydiving  not  knowing  whether  you 
have  a  parachute.  If  a  policy  is  legit¬ 
imate,  courts  reason,  it  should  be  en¬ 
forced.  Inconsistent  enforcement 
shows  the  employer  does  not  consider 
the  policy  important,  and  therefore 
courts  may  view  it  as  a  pretext  for  dis¬ 
crimination. 

The  best  defense  to  discrimination 
complaints  is  good  management. 
There  is  no  way  to  stop  employees 
from  filing  discrimination  com¬ 
plaints,  but  employers  will  lessen  the 
risk  of  legal  action  (and  certainly  the 
risk  of  losing  discrimination  com¬ 
plaints)  by  pro-active  management 


which  eliminates  arbitrary  decisions, 
unfairness,  and  favoritism. 

Reducing  employees’  emotional 
reactions  to  unpleasant  work  situa¬ 
tions  by  establishing,  communicat¬ 
ing,  and  enforcing  sound  business 
policies  consistently  is  critical. 

If  you  need  extra  incentive  to  take 
precautions  such  as  those  described, 
think  of  it  this  way:  good  manage¬ 
ment  may  even  put  a  few  good  plain¬ 
tiffs  lawyers  out  of  work. 

Knight  Foundation 
awards  $875,000 
to  U.  of  Michigan 

The  Knight  Foundation  has  award¬ 
ed  $875,000  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  Journalism  Fellows 
Program. 

The  grant  will  complete  endow¬ 
ments  for  fellowships  in  business- 
economics  and  medicine-health  sci¬ 
ences,  fellowships  the  foundation 
previously  supported  with  a  $500,000 
grant  in  1987.  A  new  fellowship  in 
law  will  also  be  funded  by  the  grant. 

Newspapers  represented  by  the  fel¬ 
lows  include  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


WANTED: 

THE  NAMES  OF 

RETAILER/ 

NEWSPAPER 

TEAMWORK 

PLAYERS 

Do  you  know  a  newspaper  and  retailer 
that  work  together  so  well  they  both 
benefit  in  a  big  way?  The  retailer  uses 
the  paper  efficiently  and  increases  store 
traffic.  The  paper  gets  an  advertiser 
who  helps  increase  ad  revenue. 

We  want  to  tell  the  success  stories  of 
these  businesses  in  our  September 
12th  special  section,  "Newspapers  and 
Retailers:  Partners  in  Profits."  It's  time 
to  share  the  GOOD  THINGS  happening 
in  the  massive  retailer-newspaper 
partnership.  If  you  have  candidates, 
ideas  or  questions,  please  call  Bruce 
DeYoung,  Special  Section  Editor. 

1-800-279-7030 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

Tabletop  drum  scanners 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Four  years  ago  in  Atlanta,  the 
AN  PA/TEC  booths  of  color  prepress 
systems  vendors  began  showing  com¬ 
pact  35mm  film  scanners.  A  year  later 
they  were  everywhere. 

It  seemed  that  any  booth  with  a 
Macintosh  had  a  Nikon  LS3500  lurk¬ 
ing  nearby.  Since  then,  existing  mod¬ 
els  have  improved  and  others  from 
several  manufacturers  have  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

When  ANPA/TEC  returned  to  At¬ 
lanta  recently,  the  CCD  film  scanners 
were  still  very  much  in  evidence,  but 
the  hot  new  devices  dotting  various 
vendors’  exhibits  represented  the  new 
crop  of  tabletop  drum  scanners. 

The  new  color  scanners  are  smaller 
versions  of  the  reading  half  of  the 


larger,  more  expensive  rotary  drum 
laser  scanner-recorders  that  employ 
photomultiplier  tube  technology  rath¬ 
er  than  the  semiconductor  charge- 
coupled  devices  of  the  smaller  film 
and  flatbed  scanners. 

Besides  the  absence  of  a  recorder, 
most  models  owe  their  reduced  size 
and  price  to  a  sometimes  smaller  for¬ 
mat  and/or  the  absence  of  an  on-board 
color  computer.  Their  user  interface 
and,  on  most,  the  image  editing  and 
color  controls,  are  taken  over  by  a 
desktop  computer. 

The  tabletop  models  accommodate 
larger  originals  than  film  scanners, 
offer  a  higher  dynamic  range  than 
most  flatbed  scanners,  and  digitize 
both  transmissive  and  reflective  art 
(E&P,  Apr.  4). 

In  addition  to  the  developers’  own 
booths,  the  scanners  could  be  seen  in 
other  vendors’  exhibits,  where  they 
were  demonstrated  and  often  shown 
integrated  with  publishing  systems. 

An  Optronics  ColorGetter  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  new  Linopress 
system  from  Linotype-Hell,  itself  a 
longtime  manufacturer  of  high-end 


A  new  crop  pops  up 


drum  scanners.  (Back  at  its  own 
booth,  Optronics  showed  the  new  Col- 
orSetter  3000  drumless  drum  re¬ 
corder,  in  which  the  film  is  held  in 
cylindrical  form  at  the  edges,  creat¬ 
ing  a  drum  where  none  existed.  The 
device  is  suitable  for  imaging  tabloid 
pages.) 

Like  the  ColorGetter,  Howtek’s 
high-resolution  Scanmaster  D4000 
features  a  removable  drum  and  dy¬ 
namic  range  to  3.8  and,  like  Optron¬ 
ics,  Howtek’s  scanner  has  been 
adopted  by  a  maker  of  high-end  color 
scanners.  Shortly  before  the  TEC 
show,  Crosfield  Electronics  adopted 
the  D4000  for  use  with  its  own  sys¬ 
tems  as  the  Magnascan  2001.  The  fruit 
of  another  OEM  deal,  with  Autologic, 
was  brought  to  ANPA/TEC  as  the 
APS  Colormaster,  providing  the  sup¬ 


plier  of  output  and  image-manage¬ 
ment  systems  with  a  complete  color 
solution. 

Denmark’s  Scan  View  demonstrated 
its  ScanMate  drum  scanner  at  a  booth 
where  it  was  represented  by  U.S.  re¬ 
seller  Danagraf  and  Canadian  reseller 
AGS. 

Unlike  the  ColorGetter  and  D4000 
(which  are  variously  compatible  with 
Macs,  PCs  and  Unix  workstations), 
ScanMate  is  a  photodiode  scanner 
with  a  SCSI  link  to  a  Mac  running 
ScanView  scanning  software.  It  also 
must  make  three  analyze  passes  over 
the  original  to  read  the  red,  green  and 
blue  into  a  TIFF  file. 

According  to  a  spokeswoman  for 
Danagraf,  system  vendors  who  showed 
ScanMate  and  demonstrated  it  with 
output  devices  at  ANPA/TEC  are  not 
selling  the  scanner.  Danagraf  sold  its 
first  unit  last  November. 

“We  had  a  great  deal  of  interest” 
from  newspapers,  said  the  spokes¬ 
woman,  who  added  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  market  less  familiar  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

An  early  admirer  of  the  ScanMate, 


George  Sinclair  had  planned  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  device  into  Sinclair  Com¬ 
munications/Sinclair  Imaging’s  new 
Sinclair  Picture  Management  System. 
Now  in  development,  the  full  system 
will  make  its  debut  at  October’s  IFRA 
exposition  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
but  Sinclair  reported  that  ScanMate 
may  not  be  there. 

The  new  system  will  show  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  transmit  from  Leafax  35  scan¬ 
ners  (into  any  picture  desk)  without 
using  a  Compander,  direct  input  from 
digital  cameras,  storage  of  images  at 
the  same  resolutions  at  which  they 
are  received  (up  to  4,096  dpi),  com¬ 
patibility  with  standard  PC  or  Mac 
applications,  server- independent  work¬ 
stations  (so  the  system  can  be  run  with 
Macs,  PCs  or  Sun  Unix  machines), 
and  use  of  a  single  monitor. 

At  about  the  same  time  that 
ANPA/TEC  was  under  way,  Sinclair 
was  busy  consolidating  his  U.K.  hold¬ 
ings  during  the  acquisition  of  Mono¬ 
type  by  a  Swiss  company.  Though  he 
had  no  ScanMate  in  his  area  of  Mono¬ 
type’ s  ANPA/TEC  booth  (where  he 
showed  a  direct  interface  for  digital 
photo  services  to  the  new  Monotype 
Graphics  Series  3),  a  model  was  on 
hand  across  the  booth. 

Sinclair  reported  uncertainty  about 
overseas  interest  in  the  tabletop  de¬ 
vice,  and  said  it  remained  “an  open 
issue”  whether  his  foreign  distribu¬ 
tors  would  carry  the  scanner.  His  un¬ 
certainty,  he  said,  was  partly  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unexpected  presence 
of  AGS’s  own  booth  and  scanner 
demonstrations. 

He  still  likes  the  scanner,  however, 
seeing  its  only  drawback  in  the  in¬ 
ability  to  prepare  originals  on  the 
drum  separately.  The  Optronics  and 
Howtek  models  have  removable 
drums,  allowing  attachment  of  origi¬ 
nals  while  other  scans  are  in  progress. 

Stephanie  Pich6,  from  AGS,  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  ScanMate  into  the  booth 
shared  by  System  Integrators  Inc.  and 
Digital  Technology  International, 
where  she  earlier  had  been  a  regional 
sales  manager.  DTI  was  testing  and 
outputting  from  the  ScanMate.  DTI 
project  manager  Stephanie  Killpack 
said  attendees  showed  interest  in  the 
compact  unit  but  were  referred  to  the 
ScanView  booth  for  demos. 

Possibly  the  smallest  tabletop 


Besides  the  absence  of  a  recorder,  most  models 
owe  their  reduced  size  and  price  to  a  sometimes 
smaller  format  and/or  the  absence  of  an  on-board 
color  computer. 
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scanner,  the  DTS-1015  from  Screen 
USA,  appeared  in  the  Information 
International  Inc.  booth. 

A  spokeswoman  said  triple-I  had  “a 
number  of  very  successful  demon¬ 
strations,”  but  is  not  selling  the  scan¬ 
ner.  It  was,  however,  using  it  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  connectivity  of  triple-I’ s  new 
3850  recorder.  Visitors  were  referred 
to  Screen  personnel  for  full-blown  de¬ 
mos.  The  single-pass  PMT  scanner  is 
controlled  from  a  Mac  but  uses  its  own 
Screen  color  computer. 


NewsView-telco  link 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Lewis¬ 
ton  Idaho,  will  connect  its  NewsView 
PC-based  electronic  newspaper  library 
with  CLM  Associates’  Community 
Link,  a  service  expected  to  start  up 
soon  in  the  Seattle  area  and  already 
available  in  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  areas. 

Western  Washington  dailies  in 
Tacoma,  Everett,  Bellevue  and  Long¬ 
view  are  now  using  or  installing 
NewsView. 

CLMA,  a  U  S  West-France  Tele¬ 
com  joint  venture,  will  give  users  of 
PCs  or  simple  terminals  dial-up  ac¬ 
cess  to  screen-based  news,  shopping, 
entertainment,  education,  business  in¬ 
formation  and  advertising  services. 

U  S  West  provides  the  public 
packet-switching  network  and  billing 
services  for  the  newspaper.  The  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune  said  that  during  de¬ 
velopment  and  testing,  the  Tribune’s 
archives  will  be  available  to  Com¬ 
munity  Link  users. 

A  Community  Link  tie-in  to  news¬ 
papers  using  NewsView  could  pro¬ 
vide  callers  with  electronic  versions 
of  the  papers  and  access  to  newspa¬ 
pers’  archives.  Newspapers  would  be 
able  to  create  up-to-the-minute  elec¬ 
tronic  editions  and  electronic  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

Clarification 

A  May  23  article  about  the  antitrust 
lawsuit  DEV  Industry  Inc.  has  filed 
against  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
Inc.  incorrectly  stated  that  a  federal 
judge  “struck  several  charges”  from 
the  DEV  suit. 

In  fact,  the  judge  threw  out  several 
paragraphs  of  alleged  facts  DEV  said 
supported  its  charges  against  Rock¬ 
well.  The  judge  ruled  these  alleged 
facts  were  improperly  based  on  sealed 
information  obtained  in  an  eight-year- 
old  lawsuit  Rockwell  has  filed  against 
DEV.  However,  the  charges  them¬ 
selves  remain. 


For  example,  the  judge  ordered 
stricken  a  sentence  claiming  a  Rock¬ 
well  executive  admitted  in  a  sworn 
deposition  that  he  had  misrepresented 
his  identity  to  gain  access  to  a  DEV 
manufacturing  area.  DEV  still  al¬ 
leges,  however,  that  Rockwell  exec¬ 
utives  were  involved  in  espionage. 

The  article  incorrectly  said  the 
judge  struck  charges  alleging  a 
Rockwell  salesman  offered  a  press 
to  the  Paradise  (Calif.)  Post  at  a  cost 
below  manufacturing  and  real  costs 
and  that  Rockwell  sales  representa¬ 
tives  had  disparaged  DEV  products 
in  conversations  with  a  California 


commercial  printer.  The  judge  did 
not  take  any  action  at  all  on  these  al¬ 
legations,  or  on  the  alleged  facts  that 
support  them. 

The  article  did  not  mention  that  the 
judge  threw  out  allegations  of  fact  re¬ 
lating  to  a  “competitive  unit  analy¬ 
sis”  document  that  DEV  alleges  sup¬ 
ports  its  claim  that  Rockwell  engaged 
in  trade  disparagement. 

Also  not  mentioned  was  that  the 
judge  threw  out  an  allegation  of  fact 
claiming  that  documents  that  arose 
in  Rockwell’ s  suit  against  DEV  “con¬ 
firmed”  DEV’ s  various  charges  of  un¬ 
lawful  business  practices. 


New  inserter 
offers  surprise 
option! 


2-into-l  inserter 
only  $32,000.00! 


Now  comes  the  compact  and 
mobile  Stepper  20(X)  series  inser¬ 
ter,  priced  low  enough  to  fit 
most  small  circulation  budgets, 
even  low  enough  for  multiple 
installations  at  large  circulation 
satellite  distribution  points. 

The  Stepper  Inserter  can 
accept  single  sheets,  heavy  sec¬ 
tions  and  anjdhing  in  between. 

It  can  be  used  for  pre-pressing, 
then  assemble  pre-pressed 
sections  with  news  sections  and 
single  inserts. 

Unlike  conventional  inserters, 
the  Stepper  inserts  all  sections  at 

Stepper,  Inc. 


once  instead  of  one  at  a  time.  It 
takes  a  complete  stack,  from  its 
collator,  ana  inserts  it,  into  the 
jacket,  in  a  single  action.  Single 
action  eliminates  one-at-a-time 
inserting  into  fast-moving  jack¬ 
ets,  thus  correcting  an  im^rtant 
cause  of  jams  and  misfeeds. 

We  can  supply  inexpensive 
models  to  meet  almost  any 
requirement.  Take  your  pick  of 
number  of  hoppers  (as  many  as 
6  into  1).  Add  fold/ tie/ wrap 
option  for  only  $1(),0(X).00  more. 
Tell  us  what  you  need,  and  we'll 
assemble  it  for  you.  Just  ask. 

Call  or  write  for  full  details. 

P.O.  Box  1 126  •  Olathe,  Kansas  66051-1126 
(913)  782-2584 


See  us  at  the  N.N.A.  Show  September  16-18,  San  Diego 
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Robots  transport  preprint  carriers 

Automatic  guided  vehicle  system  interfaces 
with  Ferag  equipment  in  Newsday  maiiroom 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  a  move  to  further  automate  han¬ 
dling  of  advance  sections  and  pre¬ 
printed  inserts,  Newsday,  Melville, 
N.Y.,  has  installed  an  automatic  guided 
vehicle  system  that  interfaces  with  its 
Ferag  Inc.  maiiroom  equipment. 

Supplied  by  Control  Engineering 
Co.,  a  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.  affiliate  in 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  the  system 
consists  of  10  “low-profile”  AG  Vs 
and  software  that  controls  the  vehi¬ 
cles,  automates  insert  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval,  and  tracks  insert  inventories. 

“When  we  went  for  the  Ferag  sys¬ 
tem,  we  decided  that  we  wanted  to  au¬ 
tomate  the  storage  part  of  it,”  said 
Kenneth  Savold,  operations  manager 
at  the  766,000-circulation  Long  Is¬ 
land-New  York  City  daily.  Newsday 
gave  final  acceptance  of  its  Ferag 
maiiroom  in  June. 

Newsday  approached  several  firms 
with  the  automation  idea.  Beginning 
last  year,  the  Ferag  and  CEC  systems 
went  into  Newsday  together. 

CEC’s  system  is  interfaced  to 
Ferag’s  Variodisc  system,  which  can 
store  inserts  and  newspaper  sections 
printed  in  advance  or  act  as  an  on-line 
buffer  for  sections  coming  off  the 
presses  and  bound  for  inserters.  So 
far,  the  Variodisc  system  is  used  only 
for  the  Sunday  product. 

Variodisc  winds  advance  sections 
(or  freestanding  inserts)  onto  cores. 


where  they  are  held  for  later  un¬ 
winding  and  inserting  into  main  news 
jackets  fed  directly  to  inserters  from 
the  presses  at  deadline.  As  an  on-line 
buffer,  Variodisc  takes  up  product 
from  high-speed  presses,  where  pro¬ 
duction  speed  might  otherwise  be 
governed  by  the  speed  of  inserters. 

Newsday  has  five  Ferag  postpress 
lines,  each  comprising  a  Combista- 
tion  and  two  Unwinders  (with  Au¬ 
toloaders),  Single  Copy  Conveyor 
and  drum  inserter,  as  well  as  30  Mul¬ 
ticell  stackers. 

Ferag  Autoloaders  transfer  cores 
wound  with  preprints  onto  Newsday ’s 
144  disc  stands.  The  disc  stands  are 
transported  by  AG  Vs  to  intermediate 
storage  to  await  unwinding  and  in¬ 
serting. 

Efficiencies  in  processing  speed 
and  personnel  have  been  achieved, 
according  to  Savold.  Savold  said 
some  time  was  needed  for  Newsday 
and  its  vendors  to  link  the  systems 
and  reduce  operating  times,  but  the 
interfaced  systems  came  up  to  speed, 
with  no  difference  between  the 
robotic  AGVs  and  manual  operation. 

The  system,  said  Savold,  “relieved 
a  lot  of  anxiety  over  safety,”  which 
he  called  the  chief  concern.  Without 
the  CEC  system,  he  added,  the  mail- 
room  would  need  two  forklift  opera¬ 
tors  for  each  Ferag  line.  The  opera¬ 
tion  requires  complex  routing  of  sig¬ 
nificant  traffic  with  heavy  loads  in  a 


confined  space  throughout  the  day. 

CEC  used  computer  simulation  to 
determine  the  right  number  of  AGVs 
for  Newsday  to  lay  out  an  efficient 
guidepath.  The  guidepath  serves  43 
storage  lanes  for  Variodisc  stands. 
Using  automatic  opportunity  charg¬ 
ing,  the  AG  V  scan  support  round-the- 
clock  operation.  An  in-floor  system 
keeps  idle  vehicles  at  full  charge. 

Interfaced  with  the  Ferag  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  Vehicle  System  Manager 
program  running  on  primary  and  hot 
backup  DEC  MicroVAX  3100s  with 


Low-profile  automated  guided  vehicle  (left)  from  Control  Engineering  Co.  moves  preprinted  materials  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Ferag  Inc.’s  Variodisc  storage,  retrieval  and  inserting  system  at  Newsday.  AGVs  move  discs  of  preprinted 
sections  from  winders  to  storage  areas  and  then  back  for  unwinding  and  inserting  into  the  newspaper.  Empty  AGV 
(top  right)  moves  in  to  retrieve  loaded  disc  and  (bottom  right)  in  transit. 
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color  graphic  monitors  and  a  touch¬ 
screen  operator  terminal  for  each 
Ferag  line.  VSM  coordinates  and  con¬ 
trols  AGV  operation  according  to  sys¬ 
tem  logic  and  data  obtained  from  sys¬ 
tem  simulations. 

Run  in  fully  automatic  mode  or 
semiautomatically  with  operator  in¬ 
put  at  each  line,  the  system  software 
controls  AGV  travel  via  FM  radio 
link.  For  storage  or  retrieval,  it 
chooses  the  best  available  vehicle  for 
a  specified  area,  then  directs  it  to  per¬ 
form  the  task. 

CEC  had  to  tailor  its  system  for 
Newsday,  and  Ferag  had  to  modify  its 
equipment  to  accommodate  the 
AGVs.  Savold  said  CEC  scaled  down 
its  AGV s,  making  them  narrower  and 
longer,  and  modified  its  existing  pro¬ 
gram  to  work  with  Newsday’ s  opera¬ 
tion. 

After  “a  lot  of  coordination  meet¬ 
ings  to  interface”  with  CEC,  Ferag 
“had  to  make  several  changes”  in  its 
turntable  design,  said  Ferag  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Herman  Hazen. 
“The  stands  that  hold  the  discs  are  a 
different  design  because  the  AGV 
goes  underneath  them.  They’re  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  higher.” 

The  11-foot-long  AGVs  are  46 
inches  wide  and  16  inches  high,  can 


move  up  to  a  yard  per  second,  and  turn 
in  a  four-foot  radius.  They  hold  up  to 
2'/2  tons,  use  transponder  position 
sensing,  and  can  track  and  stop  to 
within  an  inch. 

In  addition  to  selecting,  routing  and 
charging  vehicles,  VSM  manages  idle 
AGVs  and  controls  traffic,  account¬ 
ing  for  intersecting  routes,  reports 
real-time  AGV  and  system  status,  and 
creates  system  activity  reports.  Ad¬ 
vanced  options  include  automatic  dis¬ 
patching,  remote  calls  and  dynamic 
routing.  Also,  through  a  t  ,mputer  in¬ 
terface,  it  can  take  retrieval  instruc¬ 
tions  from  an  inventory  management 
system. 

Information  used  to  design  CEC 
systems  through  simulation  can  be  re¬ 
tained  for  creating  the  VSM  control 
system  database.  According  to  CEC, 
when  the  database  and  any  custom 
programming  and  options  are  in 
place,  the  package  can  be  test-run 
prior  to  installation  using  CEC  emu¬ 
lation  software’s  “artificial  real- 
world  inputs.” 

The  company  said  simulation  and 
emulation  of  a  given  operation  can  be 
“updated  to  reflect  modifications  to 
the  original  system.” 

Savold  said  CEC  allowed  for 
changes  to  Newsday’s  mailroom. 


where,  he  added,  “we’re  going  to  have 
to  [reconfigure]  when  we  add  on 
Ferag  systems  in  the  future.”  Though 
the  paper  has  adequate  space  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  Savold  said  it  is  not  now 
needed  and  no  timetable  exists. 

If  and  when  that  happens,  he  con¬ 
cluded  it  will  be  easy  to  do:  VSM  is 
updated,  the  floor  is  cut,  and  guide- 
wire  is  laid. 

Ferag’ s  Hazen  said  Newsday  is  the 
only  newspaper  anywhere  using  AGVs 
to  move  Variodisc  cores.  “There  are 
some  [European]  proposals  .  .  .  but 
that’s  the  only  one  that’ s  in  operation.” 
Rocky  will  use  fork  trucks. 

Among  the  latest  Ferag  installa¬ 
tions,  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News  will  use  fork  trucks  to  move 
Variodisc  cores,  according  to  Hazen. 

A  different  type  of  automation  was 
developed  for  preprint  storage  and 
transport  at  the  soon-to-start  New 
York  Times  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  plant  in  Edison,  N.J.  There,  car¬ 
riers  for  the  Muller  Martini  Corp. 
PrintRoll  system,  designed  to  handle 
Sunday  advance  sections  printed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  are  programmed  to  op¬ 
erate  on  rails.  The  building  in  Edison 
houses  presses  that  will  print  the 
Times’  first  ROP  color  —  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  editions. 


No  front-end  decision  in  Anchorage 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“We’re  still  in  the  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process,”  Anchorage  Daily  News 
computer  support  manager  Earl  Gay- 
lor  said  last  month.  “We’re  looking 
at  the  whole  picture”  for  new  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  in  the  newsroom  and 
all  categories  of  advertising,  he  said. 

The  Daily  News  (the  only  local 
daily  since  the  June  3  closure  of  the 
rival  Anchorage  Times),  took  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  LinoPress  system  from  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  Co.  in  May.  At  ANPA/TEC, 
the  vendor  reported  that  the  paper  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  producing  part  of  its 
business  section  with  the  new  system 
(E&P,  July  4). 

Gaylor  told  E&P  that  while  “we  do 
have  the  system  in  house  ...  no  con¬ 
tract  has  been  signed.”  He  said  Lino- 
Press  is  still  under  consideration, 
along  with  systems  from  Du  Pont/ 
Camex,  System  Integrators  Inc.,  and 
Digital  Technology  Inc. 

“We  should  be  wrapped  up  with  de¬ 
mos  the  first  week  of  August,”  he  said, 
adding  that  there  is  no  time  frame 
thereafter  for  selecting  a  system. 

For  demonstrations,  Camex  has 


two  traveling  versions  of  its  Sun- 
based  Whirlwind  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  systems,  one  of  which  is 
headed  for  Anchorage  (the  other  re¬ 
portedly  is  used  in  Europe).  An  SII 
detno  was  scheduled  for  July  22. 

the  Daily  News  is  a  longtime  SII 
customer.  It  installed  a  System/22  in 


used  in  and  outside  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

“Our  composing  department  is  now 
90%  Macintosh,”  said  Gaylor,  who 
wants  to  tie  the  Macs  into  whatever 
new  system  is  ordered. 

Mac-based  LinoPress  presents  no 
problems  in  this  respect.  The  Mac/55 


“Our  composing  department  is  now  90%  Macintosh,’ 
said  Gayior,  who  wants  to  tie  the  Macs  into  whatever 
new  system  is  ordered. 


1979,  and  in  1986  moved  up  to  a  Sys¬ 
tem/55.  Gaylor  said  the  paper  could 
upgrade  its  present  system  or  change 
it  for  a  new  CLX-based  system  using 
SII’s  Mac/55  link  and  some  Mac- 
based  products  from  DTI. 

Gaylor  said  that,  while  “all  these 
people  have  been  here  before  in  pre¬ 
liminary  demos,”  the  paper  wanted  to 
see  what  progress  had  been  made 
since  in  certain  areas. 

The  Daily  News  is  a  big  Macintosh 
user,  with  many  of  Apple’s  machines 


software  link  to  SII’s  Tandem  data¬ 
base  can  put  existing  Macs  on  the 
same  system  with  the  vendor’s  new 
PC  workstations,  allowing  the  paper 
to  run  DTI  software  and  off-the-shelf 
applications. 

Camex’ s  Whirlwind  1000  system 
utilizes  an  emulator  for  QuarkXPress 
files  and  can  paste  in  material  from 
other  Mac  applications  through  the 
Unix-based  system’s  X  clipboard. 

Gaylor  said  that,  although  not  all 

(See  ANCHORAGE  on  page  35) 
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Escaping  stress 

Five  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  staffers  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mt  Whitney 


(From  left)  Los  Angeles  Dally  News  staffers  Beth  Barrett,  John  Corrig* 
an,  Bob  Burdick  and  Sandy  Harrison. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Journalists  have  found  various 
ways  to  escape  the  stress  and  strain 
of  chasing  stories  and  meeting  dead¬ 
lines  but  five  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
staffers  really  managed  to  rise  above 
it  ail. 

They  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Whitney  in  California’s  Sequoia  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  the  highest  point  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

It  took  them  two  days  and  one  night 
to  reach  the  crest  at  14,494  feet.  There 
was  no  story  for  the  newspaper.  It  was 
just  a  little  outing  to  rinse  the  mind 
and  tone  the  body. 

“It  was  easily  the  hardest  and  most 
worthwhile  hike  I’ve  ever  done,”  said 
the  group’s  leader.  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Burdick,  44. 

The  news-side  staffers  were  not  the 
first  to  scale  the  awesome  pinnacle 
but  they  surely  were  the  first  to  plant 
a  Daily  News  flag  at  the  top. 

With  Burdick  were  investigative  re¬ 
porter  Beth  Barrett,  37;  John  Corri¬ 
gan,  government  and  politics  editor, 
35;  Sandy  Harrison,  Sacramento  Bu¬ 
reau  correspondent,  37;  and  Patrick 
McGreevey,  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  33.  All  are  part  of  an  informal 
hiking  group  at  the  paper  that  takes 
weekend  jaunts.  They  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  a  collective  ascent  of  Mt. 
Whitney,  although  Corrigan  and  a 
friend  made  the  trip  three  years  ago. 

“As  we  were  preparing  to  start  out, 
some  guy  at  the  base  said  we  ought  to 
rent  ice  axes,”  Burdick  recalled.  “I 
thought  to  myself,  ‘What  are  we  get¬ 
ting  into?’  ” 

The  axes  were  needed  at  higher  el¬ 
evations  where  the  five,  toting  90- 
pound  backpacks,  had  to  hack  their 
way  through  snow  and  ice. 

Barrett,  formerly  with  the  An¬ 
chorage  Times,  said,  “I  thought  I  was 
back  in  Alaska,  it  was  so  cold  and 
windy.  The  trip  wasn’t  as  frightening 
as  the  mountaineer’s  route  up  Whit¬ 
ney,  but  it  was  still  a  real  clifflianger. 
It  was  one  of  those  trips  that  will  look 
better  and  better  as  time  goes  by,  es¬ 
pecially  from  sea  level.” 

Corrigan,  the  second-timer,  related 
that  on  the  first  hike,  he  and  his  buddy 
took  a  wrong  trail  and  ended  up  tramp¬ 
ing  an  extra  10  miles. 

“Consequently,”  he  remarked,  “I 
thought  this  hike  would  be  much  eas¬ 
ier,  but  the  snow  and  ice  on  the  switch¬ 


backs  above  Trail  Camp  made  this 
one  a  lot  tougher.” 

McGreevey,  noting  that  he  and  his 
wife  hike  frequently,  termed  the  Mt. 
Whitney  effort  “a  once-in-a-lifetime 
climb  —  something  every  serious 
hiker  wants  to  do  —  but  nothing 
could  have  prepared  me  for  the  re¬ 
lentless  climb  required  to  scale  Whit¬ 
ney.  It  was  one  of  the  harshest  phys¬ 
ical  tests  I  have  ever  faced.” 

In  more  ways  than  one.  McGreevey 
is  self-admittedly  fearful  of  heights. 

“I  only  made  it  across  the  snow- 
fields  by  studiously  not  looking 
down,”  he  recounted. 

Harrison,  a  veteran  Sierra  hiker, 
described  himself  as  in  “reasonably 
good  shape,  but  I  hit  the  oxygen  wall 
at  12,000  feet,  right  where  we 
camped.  I  felt  great  below  and  sick 
and  exhausted  above  it,  both  going  up 
and  coming  down.” 

Each  member  of  the  party  carried 
his  or  her  own  rations.  Not  wanting 
to  fuss  with  starting  a  fire  at  high  and 
windy  altitudes,  Burdick  said  he  got 
his  caffeine  charge  from  espresso 
bean  content  in  granola  bars. 

The  editor  had  prepared  for  the  or¬ 
deal  with  a  few  15-mile,  4,500-foot 
treks.  They  helped,  “but  I  was  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath  pretty  much  the  whole 
time  after  about  9,500  feet,”  he  said. 
“But  the  view  from  the  top  was 
strictly  top  of  the  world,  although 
my  wife  still  thinks  I’m  crazy.” 


Burdick  is  married  to  Patty  Bur¬ 
nett,  managing  editor  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook. 

Was  there  any  shop  talk  during  rest 
periods?  Burdick  was  asked. 

“Oh  sure,”  he  replied.  “You  can 
never  get  away  from  that.” 


Lerudes  donate 
Gannett  stock 
to  university 

Former  Reno  publisher  Warren 
Lerude  and  his  wife  Janet  have  do¬ 
nated  1,000  shares  of  Gannett  stock 
valued  at  $48,250  to  their  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  buy  com¬ 
puters  for  further  developments  of 
the  Warren  Lerude  Writing  Center 
which  the  couple  founded  at  the 
Reynolds  School  of  Journalism  in 
1982  and  1983  with  $40,000  in  Gan¬ 
nett  stock  and  $20,000  in  Gannett 
Foundation  matching  funds. 

Lerude,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
for  editorial  writing  in  1977,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  First  Amendment  law  and 
media  management  at  the  Reynolds 
School  of  Journalism.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Reno  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette  and  the  Nevada  State 
Journal,  now  the  Reno  Gazette  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Libel  verdict 
threatens  weekly 

Rockaway  Press  publisher  John 
Baxter  is  appealing  to  a  higher  court 
in  an  effort  to  rescue  his  Queens, 
N.Y.,  community  weekly — and  his 
personal  finances — from  a  bankrupt¬ 
ing  $2.1  million  libel  judgment. 

A  trial  jury  last  October  found  Bax¬ 
ter  and  the  Press  libeled  former  YM 
&  YWHA  official  Steven  Kaplansky 
in  a  series  of  stories  published  in 
1987.  A  judge  threw  out  two  of  the 
seven  counts  and  reduced  the  award 
to  $2.1  million. 

Because  he  carried  no  libel  insur¬ 
ance,  the  award,  if  upheld,  would  put 
the  feisty  paper  out  of  business  and 
wipe  out  Baxter  personally. 

“He’ s  not  a  media  conglomerate  and 
he  certainly  doesn’t  have  $2  million,” 
said  Peter  C.  Roth,  the  Queens  attor¬ 
ney  representing  Baxter  on  appeal. 

The  appeal  will  argue  that  Ka¬ 
plansky  failed  to  prove  actual  malice, 
the  legal  standard  under  which  pub¬ 
lic  figures  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
that  a  paper  knew  what  it  said  was 
false  or  acted  with  reckless  disregard. 

Kaplansky  claimed  he  lost  his  job 
as  a  Y  director  because  of  the  paper’s 
stories. 

Baxter,  who  insists,  “Every  story  I 
wrote  is  100%  true,”  says  he  has  the 
documentation  to  prove  Kaplansky 
had  already  been  suspended  by  the  Y 
for  questionable  real  estate  dealings 
before  the  stories  began. 

He  says  much  of  the  evidence  to 
prove  his  case  was  excluded  from  the 
trial. 

But  the  54-year-old  carpenter- 
turned-journalist — who  started  the 
10,000-circulation  free  weekly  eight 
years  ago  “because  the  politics  is  so 
corrupt”  in  the  Rockaway  section  of 
Queens — insists  he  will  fight  to  the 
end  to  vindicate  himself. 

With  legal  bills  nearing  $100,000, 
Baxter,  who  also  owns  a  hotel  that 
serves  at  the  paper’s  headquarters,  has 
had  most  of  his  bank  accounts  and  prop¬ 
erty  frozen  by  court  order.  Yet  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish  on  borrowed  money 
and  nearly  $  15,000  raised  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  First  Amendment,  a 
group  of  readers  and  supporters. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  the  community  be¬ 
ing  behind  me.  I’d  be  out  of  business,” 
he  said. 

Kaplansky’s  attorney,  Jonathan 
Weinstein,  said  his  client  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  money  because  a  jury  ruled 
in  a  five-week  trial  that  he  was  de¬ 
famed.  Weinstein  declined  to  discuss 
the  case  further. 


Weinstein  told  New  York  Newsday 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  collect  the 
full  award,  but  said,  “Whatever  he 
has,  we’ll  take  it  from  him.” 

Baxter’s  attorney  says  the  case  il¬ 
lustrates  how  vulnerable  community 
papers  are  to  libel  suits. 

“This  kind  of  small  local  neigh¬ 
borhood  press  plays  an  important  role 
in  society,  and  this  kind  of  lawsuit  is 
devastating,”  Roth  said.  “Big  orga¬ 
nizations  like  Time  or  CBS  can  afford 
to  lose  a  case,  or  win  a  case  and  pay 
attorney’s  fees.  These  little  neigh¬ 
borhood  papers,  just  one  case  wipes 
them  out,  and  that’s  a  serious  loss.” 

— George  Garneau 

Calif,  high  court 
grants  review  of 
disclosure  case 

In  a  case  involving  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  the  California  Supreme  Court 
has  granted  a  review  on  the  issue  of 
what  information  must  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  reveal  to  the  public 
about  their  investigative  discoveries. 

An  appellate  court  ruled  against 
Freedom  earlier  this  year,  saying  that 
disclosure  under  the  California  Pub¬ 
lic  Records  Act  (CPRA)  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  in  the  matter  of  law  enforcement 
records. 

The  suit  concerns  the  effort  of  the 
Victorville  Daily  Press  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  San  Bernardino 
County  Sheriff  Dick  Williams  about 
his  department’s  probe  into  alleged 
assault  upon  a  suspect  by  his  deputies. 

The  suspect,  auto  mechanic  Daniel 
Morgan,  sustained  a  broken  leg, 
cracked  ribs,  broken  nose  and  other 
facial  injuries  while  deputies  raided 
his  home  in  a  drug  search. 

No  drugs  were  found  and  Morgan 
was  not  charged.  One  deputy  was  tried 
on  criminal  charges  stemming  from 
the  incident  and  was  acquitted.  Three 
other  deputies  were  disciplined. 

When  the  Daily  Press  sought 
records  of  the  raid,  Williams  first 
claimed  an  exemption  for  “peace  of¬ 
ficer  personnel  files,”  but,  during  lit¬ 
igation,  he  took  the  position  that  a  law 
enforcement  agency’s  records  of  an 
investigation  need  never  be  revealed 
unless  the  agency  chooses  to  do  so. 

Terry  Francke,  executive  director 
of  the  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  (CFAC),  contends  that  Wil¬ 
liams’  stance  “runs  squarely  against 
an  eight-year-old  appellate  case  — 
South  Coast  Newspapers  v.  the  City 
of  Oceanside  —  holding  that  inves¬ 


tigative  records  are,  by  and  large, 
open  once  the  prosecution  is  either 
complete  or  abandoned.” 

Williams,  according  to  Francke, 
“has  made  it  plain  he  wants  the  state 
Supreme  Court  to  use  this  case  to  throw 
out  South  Coast  Newspapers  and  de¬ 
clare,  as  he  argues,  the  public  has  a 
right  under  the  CPRA  only  to  the  fact- 
sheet  basics  about  crimes  and  arrests.” 

In  another  California  freedom  of 
information  case,  the  city  attorney  for 
Rancho  Mirage  in  Riverside  County 
said  he  would  prosecute  any  City 
Council  member  who  revealed  in¬ 
formation  discussed  in  closed  ses¬ 
sion. 

Councilwoman  Sybil  Jaffy  told  the 
Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs  she 
thought  the  attorney’s  statement  — 
and  a  recent  memo  on  confidential¬ 
ity  of  closed  sessions  —  was  aimed 
at  her. 

Jaffy  has  told  her  constituents  she 
will  keep  them  informed  on  how  she 
and  the  mayor  vote  in  closed  sessions 
on  the  controversial  issue  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  civic  center. 

Juror  brings  newsclip 
to  deliberations 

A  juror  in  a  San  Diego  murder  case 
was  dismissed  after  she  brought  a 
newspaper  story  of  another  murder 
trial  into  the  jury  room  to  confirm  her 
belief  that  drug  abuse  does  not  ex¬ 
cuse  crimes. 

In  removing  the  juror,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Bernard  Revak  said  that 
he  had  never  dealt  with  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  his  27  years  as  a  prosecutor 
and  jurist. 

Revak  said  he  was  forced  to  de¬ 
clare  juror  misconduct  after  the 
woman  admitted  she  had  brought  a 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  clipping 
into  the  jury  room  during  the  first  day 
of  deliberation  in  the  drive-by  mur¬ 
der  trial  of  Michael  Hansen,  24. 

The  Union-Tribune  story  included 
the  comments  of  Superior  Court  Judge 
Frederick  Link  as  he  sentenced  a  man 
for  killing  and  robbing  his  mother  and 
stepfather  for  drug  money. 

Expressing  his  anger  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  crimes  attributed  to  drug  abuse. 
Link  said,  “There  is  no  justification 
when  you  are  using  drugs  to  go  out 
and  hurt  people  and  it  is  time  that  peo¬ 
ple  realize  this.” 

Link’s  comments,  in  the  mind  of 
Judge  Revak,  bore  directly  on  the  trial 
of  Hansen,  who  was  accused  of  fa¬ 
tally  shooting  an  innocent  13-year- 
old  girl. 
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Visual  convention  commentators 


Borgman  looks  at  GOP  policies. 


Five  political  cartoonists  discuss  covering  the 
Democrats  last  month  in  New  York  City 


K  RtMAfiXASiX lUtY. 

Payne  on  Democratic  hypocrisy. 


By  David  Astor 


Editorial  cartoonist  Henry  Payne 
frequently  takes  the  train  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  New  York  City’s 
Penn  Station,  which  has  a  reputation 
for  being  dirty  and  containing  nu¬ 
merous  homeless  people. 

When  Payne  arrived  at  Penn  to 
cover  last  month’s  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  at  adjacent  Madison  Square 
Garden,  he  was  astonished  at  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  appearance.  “It  was  clean  and 
there  wasn’t  a  homeless  person  in 
sight,’’  recalled  the  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate  artist. 

Payne,  like  several  of  his  peers, 
ended  up  doing  a  cartoon  on  the  irony 
of  New  York  conducting  a  “homeless 
sweep’’  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  area  to  accommodate  the  con¬ 
vention  of  a  political  party  suppos¬ 
edly  concerned  about  the  interests  of 
less-affluent  people. 

The  way  firsthand  observation 
helped  Payne  come  up  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  drawing  exemplified  the  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  more  than  15  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  who  traveled  to  last 
month’s  Democratic  Convention. 
E&P  talked  to  five  of  these  creators, 
and  all  of  them  said  they  were  glad 
they  had  covered  the  event  live. 

However,  a  couple  of  them  added 
that  editorial  cartoonists  who  remained 
at  home  had  the  tools  to  also  do  a  good 
job  if  they  read  about  the  convention 
and  watched  it  on  television. 

“I  don’t  think  it  was  a  must  to  be 
there  to  do  effective  cartoons,’’  com- 


COWfENVON 

Sketchbook 


quire  rand  King  Features  Syndicate. 
“If  you  do  a  cartoon  on  a  Jesse  Jack- 
son  speech,  tv  allows  you  to  hear  his 
words  better  and  see  his  expression 
and  hand  gestures  —  and  then  Tom 
Brokaw  comes  on  to  say  what  it  all 
means!” 

Editorial  cartoonists,  of  course, 
could  travel  to  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  and  watch  at  least  some  of 
it  on  broadcast  or  cable  tv  once  they 
got  there.  Meanwhile,  they  were 
picking  up  all  kinds  of  stuff  that  tv 
tended  to  cover  poorly  or  not  at  all  — 
including  state  delegation  activi¬ 
ties,  demonstrations  outside  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  New  York  street 
scenes. 

“You’re  there,  you’re  feeling  what’s 
going  on,  you’re  rubbing  elbows  with 
delegates  and  hearing  their  com¬ 
ments,”  said  Chris  Britt  of  the  T  acoma 
(Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune  and 
Copley  News  Service.  “There  is  no 
way  you  can  capture  that  on  tv.” 

Several  cartoonists  acknowledged 
that  the  Democratic  gathering,  like 
other  recent  political  conventions, 
wasn’t  extraordinarily  newsworthy. 
Bill  Clinton  and  Albert  Gore  had  al¬ 
ready  locked  up  the  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  spots,  and  much  of 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  action 
was  carefully  staged  and  scripted  in 
advance.  Yet  the  cartoonists  said  the 
convention  still  gave  them  some  po¬ 
litical  insights  and  colorful  cartoon 
material. 

“A  convention  is  really  a  sensory 
event  for  political  cartoonists,”  said 
Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Repub- 
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A  drawing  by  KAL. 

mented  Payne,  who  was  attending  his 
first  convention.  He  did  note  that  “it’s 
probably  a  good  idea  to  go  to  one  of 
these  things  at  least  once”  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  they’re  like. 

Given  the  convention’s  tv  orienta¬ 
tion,  stay-at-home  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  may  have  actually  had  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  their  attending  peers. 

Payne  noted  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  activities  and  speeches  at  politi¬ 
cal  conventions  these  days  are  saved 
for  tv’s  nightly  prime-time  period  — 
making  it  difficult  for  on-the-scene 
editorial  cartoonists  to  find  open  print 
shops  and  meet  the  deadlines  of  the 
newspapers  they  work  for  and  syndi¬ 
cate  to. 

“With  the  main  speakers,  it’s  al¬ 
most  better  to  watch  it  on  tv,”  added 
Jim  Borgman  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
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Britt  sees  convention  baioney. 


Benson  on  Ciinton  and  Jackson. 


lie  and  Tribune  Media  Services,  not¬ 
ing  that  it  provides  “so  much  visual 
fodder”  as  well  as  “a  potpourri  of  buf¬ 
foonery  and  ridiculousness.” 

Benson  added  that,  besides  being 
“extravagant  public-relations  en¬ 
deavors,”  conventions  “also  provide 
real  value  for  delegates  and  the  aver¬ 
age  voter,  who  can  focus  on  the  party, 
the  platform,  and  the  candidate.  At 
the  Democratic  Convention,  it  was 
the  first  time  to  see  Clinton  as  he 
wanted  to  present  himself.” 

Kevin  Kallaugher  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate  said,  “A  convention  is  a  great 
morale  booster  for  the  party  faithful 
—  the  local  organizers  and  others  who 
do  all  the  dirty  work.  It  gives  them  an 
adrenaline  boost  for  the  next  four 
months.” 

“KAL”  did  observe  that  if  modern- 
day  conventions  are  going  to  be  “rel¬ 
egated  to  that  status,”  they  probably 
should  not  get  such  extensive  media 
coverage  —  although  a  close  primary 
race  could  theoretically  make  a  fu¬ 
ture  convention  very  important. 

To  convey  both  the  serious  and  silly 
aspects  of  last  month’s  Democratic 
gathering,  KAL  chose  to  do  mostly 
sketchbook-type  work  rather  than  his 
usual  detailed  cartoons  —  and  it 
wasn’t  only  newspaper  readers  who 
saw  the  drawings.  KAL’ s  sketches  pe¬ 
riodically  caught  the  eye  of  conven¬ 
tion-goers,  who  would  observe  him 
as  he  drew. 

“It  was  a  circuslike  atmosphere,  and 
editorial  cartoonists  —  while  not  the 
main  event  —  were  like  the  jugglers 
you  could  watch  on  the  side,”  joked 
KAL,  who  was  at  his  first  American 
convention  after  having  covered  lower- 
key  British  political  gatherings  during 
the  years  he  worked  in  England. 

For  Borgman,  the  Democratic 
meeting  was  his  fifth  convention,  and 
he  said  they  were  all  worth  attending. 
“From  Ohio,  politics  can  sometimes 
seem  like  a  distant  ball  game,”  said 
last  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  “At 
a  convention,  your  work  has  a  real 


fresh  ‘you-are-there’  feeling.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  fun  and  loose  and  spon¬ 
taneous.” 

Part  of  this  is  a  function  of  the 
workload.  Borgman  noted  that  he  did 
more  than  20  cartoons  during  his  six 
days  in  New  York  (with  about  a  third 
of  the  drawings  having  an  Ohio  em¬ 
phasis).  The  other  four  cartoonists  in¬ 
terviewed  also  at  least  doubled  or 
tripled  their  normal  weekly  output. 

“A  convention  is  like  a  triathlon 
for  a  cartoonist,”  said  Borgman. 

“I  was  on  the  go  the  whole  time,” 
added  Britt,  who  was  covering  his 
first  convention.  “I  think  the  earliest 
I  got  to  bed  was  3:30  a.m.” 

“It’s  tough  and  demanding  work,” 
declared  Benson,  who  has  also  done  on- 
the-spot  coverage  of  two  other  politi¬ 
cal  conventions  as  well  as  events  such 
as  the  Los  Angeles  riots  and  Persian 
Gulf  war.  “It  pushes  a  cartoonist  to  the 
creative  and  physical  limit.  It  helps  you 
see  what  you’re  capable  of . . . .” 

Some  of  the  stress  was  caused  by 
the  tightly  packed  Madison  Square 
Garden,  which  KAL  compared  to  a 
crammed  New  York  City  subway 
train. 

“It  was  so  crowded  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  that  I  couldn’t  take  my 
drawing  pad,”  remembered  Benson. 

Most  cartoonists  did  their  cartoons 

—  or  at  least  the  final  versions  of  them 

—  in  their  hotel  rooms  or  temporary 
offices. 

Payne  was  one  of  those  using  a  tem¬ 
porary  office  space,  where  he  went 
after  sketching  and  taking  Polaroid 
photos  of  convention-related  action. 

Benson,  who  colored  a  number  of 
his  cartoons,  recalled  trudging  back 
and  forth  to  a  key-opened  office  hall¬ 
way  bathroom  to  get  water  to  mix  his 
paints  in  a  glass  borrowed  from  his 
hotel  room. 

Borgman,  after  hours  of  roaming 
around  the  Garden  and  other  locales 
with  a  sketchpad  and  pencil,  spread 
out  the  drawings  on  the  bed  in  his 
Times  Square-area  hotel  room.  He 
then  inked  the  cartoons  on  a  desk 


pushed  against  the  window  for  better 
light. 

Outside  this  window,  Borgman  had 
a  good  view  of  one  of  the  major  con¬ 
vention-week  events  —  the  large 
AIDS  march. 

Despite  the  crowds  and  less-than- 
ideal  working  conditions  —  or  per¬ 
haps  partly  because  of  them  —  most 
of  the  cartoonists  found  covering  the 
convention  exhilarating.  It  also  didn’t 
hurt  that  it  was  in  New  York,  which 
offers  loads  of  positive  and  negative 
cartoon  fodder  as  well  as  a  jolt  of 
adrenaline  to  visiting  artists. 

“It  was  my  first  time  in  New  York 
(See  CARTOONISTS  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

City,  and  I  got  a  real  energy  from  be¬ 
ing  there,”  said  Britt.  “When  you  walk 
onto  the  sidewalk,  you  jump  into  this 
river  of  people.” 

“It  was  more  exciting  than  most 
conventions  because  New  York  is 
such  a  vibrant  place,”  commented 
Payne. 

Once  in  New  York,  some  creators 


(such  as  KAL)  concentrated  on 
sketches,  some  concentrated  on  reg¬ 
ular  cartoons,  and  others  did  both. 
Then  the  drawings  were  sent  back  for 
publication  in  regular  editorial  page 
spots,  on  news  pages,  and  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  cartoonists  used  fax 
delivery,  with  mixed  results.  Borg- 
man  said  he  was  “very  pleased”  with 
the  way  his  work  looked  in  the  En¬ 
quirer,  and  noted  that  fax  reproduc¬ 
tion  has  improved  greatly  in  recent 
years.  KAL  said  the  reproduction  of 
his  faxed  sketches  was  “passable.” 


Benson  and  the  Republic  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  fax,  so  overnight 
mail  was  used  instead. 

Every  interviewee  had  some  or  all 
of  his  convention  work  syndicated, 
and  Benson  and  Britt  also  did  color 
cartoons  for  CNN. 

Most  of  the  cartoonists  who  came 
to  New  York  will  also  be  covering 
the  GOP  convention  in  Houston  this 
month,  and  several  added  that  they 
wouldn’t  mind  going  to  the  1996 
Democratic  and  Republican  gather¬ 
ings. 


Bobby  London  discusses  the  ‘Popeye’  firing 


By  David  Astor  | 

“Popeye”  cartoonist  Bobby  London 
expressed  puzzlement  about  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  decision  to  fire 
him  for  a  story  line  in  which  charac¬ 
ters  haggle  over  abortion  rights. 

London  —  who  had  not  been  reach¬ 
able  when  news  of  the  firing  first  broke 
(see  last  week’s  E&P)  —  said  in  a 
phone  interview  that  he  has  “no  idea” 
why  King  didn’t  ask  him  to  change  the 
strips  before  letting  him  go. 

“I’ve  cooperated  with  them  fully 
when  they’ve  asked  to  make  changes 
in  the  past,”  stated  the  cartoonist, 
who  said  he  would  have  probably 
switched  the  focus  of  the  series  from 
abortion  to  an  issue  such  as  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

Also,  London  said  he  mentioned 
the  Roe  vs.  Wade  decision  in  an  Oc- 
i  tober  1991  “Popeye”  comic  and,  af¬ 
ter  “not  getting  a  peep  out  of  King,” 
thought  it  would  be  OK  to  introduce 
the  abortion  topic  again. 

London  added  that  another  reason 
why  he  felt  this  summer’s  sequence 
would  be  “acceptable”  was  because 
an  increasing  number  of  syndicated 
comics  —  including  several  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  —  have  been  at  least 
occasionally  dealing  with  real-life  so¬ 
cial  issues  these  days. 

The  Queens,  N.Y. -based  cartoon¬ 
ist  said  he  has  been  having  the  “Pop- 
eye”  characters  “cope  with  modern 
problems”  since  he  began  doing  the 
daily  “Popeye.” 

London  further  stated  that  King 
was  aware  of  the  kind  of  cartoonist  it 
was  getting  when  it  hired  him  in  1986. 
The  “Dirty  Duck”  creator  has  a  back¬ 
ground  in  underground  comics  and 
publications  such  as  National  Lam¬ 
poon  and  Playboy. 

In  the  controversial  story  line  that 
got  London  fired,  Olive  Oyl  receives 
a  baby  Bluto  doll  by  mistake  from  a 
tv  shopping  network.  She  and  Popeye 
discuss  the  need  to  send  the  baby  back 


to  its  “maker,”  and  a  priest  passing 
by  thinks  Olive  is  planning  an  abor¬ 
tion.  The  priest  tells  another  clergy¬ 
man,  Father  Nosebest,  who  insists 
Olive  can’t  have  “the  A  word.”  In  fact, 
Olive  is  never  pregnant  in  the  se¬ 
quence. 

Various  media  reports  have  stated 
or  implied  that  the  “Popeye”  story  line 
expressed  a  pro-choice  viewpoint. 
The  Chicago  Reader,  for  instance, 
wrote  July  24  that  “a  position  could 
be  discerned  through  London’s 
whimsy,  and  that  position  was  inar- 
guably  pro-choice.” 

However,  London  insisted  that  the 
story  line  would  have  been  basically 
balanced  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
finish  it.  He  said  Olive’s  pro-choice 
stance  wouldn’t  have  changed,  but 
the  priests  —  who  he  described  as 
“fugitives  from  Doug  Marlette’s 
‘Kudzu,’  ”  the  Creators  Syndicate 
strip  with  the  humorous  Rev.  Will  B. 
Dunn  character  —  would  have  been 
given  their  anti-abortion  say. 

London  acknowledged  that  the  two 
priests  were  portrayed  as  “comic  vil¬ 
lains,”  but  said  one  of  them  —  Brother 
Spairadyme  —  had  sympathetic  as¬ 
pects  and  would  have  been  shown  “in 
a  more  positive  light”  as  the  sequence 
went  on. 

“I  usually  put  my  morbid  gags  and 
satire  in  the  first  half  of  story  lines 
and  make  the  endings  more  upbeat 
and  traditional,”  stated  the  cartoon¬ 
ist,  who  said  he  had  planned  to  have 
the  Brutus  character  “adopt”  the  baby 
Bluto  doll. 

London,  42,  said  one  reason  he  did 
the  sequence  was  to  “pay  homage”  to 
a  1930s  story  line  by  “Popeye”  cre¬ 
ator  Elzie  Segar.  London  noted  that 
the  adopted  S wee’ pea  kid  “arrived  in 
a  crate  by  mail”  back  then. 

Segar  died  in  1938,  although  his 
cartoon  character  lived  on  in  news¬ 
papers,  on  tv,  in  the  movie  starring 
Robin  Williams,  and  more.  The  King- 
owned  comic  strip  has  long  passed  its 


heyday  —  less  than  25  U.S.  papers 
and  somewhat  more  foreign  ones  now 
carry  “Popeye”  —  but  the  property 
apparently  still  does  well  in  the  li¬ 
censed-product  arena. 

What  are  London’s  future  plans? 
The  cartoonist  noted  that  he  was  fired 
with  30  days’  notice,  and  will  fulfill 
his  obligation  to  do  “Popeye”  strips 
this  month.  After  that,  London  will 
try  to  resume  a  free-lance  cartooning 
career.  He  is  also  working  on  a  comic 
strip  called  “The  London  Family,” 
and  has  plans  for  an  animated  film 
based  on  “Dirty  Duck.” 

London  stated  that  he  dropped  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  his  other  cartooning  work 
after  taking  on  “Popeye”  because  he 
was  spending  so  much  time  writing, 
drawing,  inking,  and  lettering  the 
comic.  He  added  that  his  salary,  about 
$400  a  week,  was  never  raised  since 
his  hiring  in  1986. 

What  about  a  daily  “Popeye”  re¬ 
placement  for  London?  Several  dozen 
people  have  reportedly  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  job,  but  no  one  has  been 
chosen  yet.  Bud  Sagendorf,  who  was 
not  involved  in  the  abortion  contro¬ 
versy,  continues  to  do  the  Sunday 
strips. 

King  comics  editor  Jay  Kennedy 
was  asked  July  27  to  respond  to  Lon¬ 
don’s  comments,  but  the  syndicate  is 
not  allowing  its  executives  to  go  be¬ 
yond  a  previously  released  prepared 
statement. 

In  that  statement.  King  said  it  “pro¬ 
vides  cartoonists  with  great  creative 
leeway,  but  it  believes  that  story  lines 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  particular  comic  strip.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  some  recent  ‘Popeye’ 
strips  was  felt  to  be  inappropriate  for 
inclusion  in  what  is  a  family,  humor- 
based  strip. 

“Regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
abortion  controversy  a  cartoonist 
might  favor,  the  syndicate  believes 
that  the  subject  is  not  an  appropriate 
one  for  ‘Popeye.’” 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 

nalists.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clined  to  hear  the  case,  leaving  that 
decision  as  the  rule. 

All  that  rule  says  is  that  the  records 
can  be  seized. 

Some  47  federal  agencies  have  sub¬ 
poena  power,  but  few  have  rules  ad¬ 
dressing  the  issue  of  subpoenas  re¬ 
garding  journalists. 

Each  of  the  Bell  companies  has  its 
own  regulations  regarding  subpoenas 
as  well. 

At  Bell  Atlantic,  for  example,  the 
company  complies  with  all  valid  re¬ 
quests  —  for  example  in  a  subpoena, 
court  order  or  search  warrant  —  and 


Database 

(Continued  from  page  10 

dangerous  trend  toward  information 
inequity,”  complementing  rather  than 
supplanting  other  agency  and  private 
sector  initiatives. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Information  Industry  Association,  a 
trade  association  whose  members  in¬ 
clude  providers  of  on-line  electronic 
information  services,  and  publishers 
of  information  in  optical  format  such 
as  CD-ROM. 

The  IIA,  however,  suggested  tak¬ 
ing  a  “more  measured,  step-by-step 
approach,  which  focuses  first  on  di¬ 
rectory  information  regarding  federal 
databases,  and  then  considers  a 
demonstration  project  for  electronic 
access  to  the  Congressional  Record," 
according  to  IIA  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  Steven  J.  Metalitz. 

Metalitz  also  suggested  that 
Congress  should  “specify  the  criteria 
for  deciding  which  databases  will  be 
distributed  in  this  fashion,  and  should 
maintain  effective  oversight  to  ensure 
that  public  access  is  actually  en¬ 
hanced,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
such  activities.” 

These  modifications  to  the  legis¬ 
lation,  he  explained,  would  “save  the 
taxpayers’  money  while  sharpening 
the  focus  on  filling  gaps  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  information  needs,  rather  than 
unnecessarily  duplicating  informa¬ 
tion  products  and  services  already 
available  from  other  sources,  public 
and  private.” 

Also  testifying  were:  Richard  P. 
West,  associate  vice  president/infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  administrative 
services  for  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  chair  of  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Coalition  for  Networked 


notifies  customers  of  the  request,  un¬ 
less  an  official  written  notice  ac¬ 
companies  the  request  asking  that  the 
company  not  reveal  the  investigation, 
according  to  James  Sylvester,  direc¬ 
tor  of  infrastructure  issues  at  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  Network  Services. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1992,  Bell 
Atlantic  alone  received  1,492  re¬ 
quests  for  12,138  months  of  records 
and  2,743  requests  for  37,249  listings. 
Only  between  5%  and  10%  of  those 
requests  are  rejected. 

In  those  cases,  Sylvester  explained. 
Bell  Atlantic  will  wait  90  days  before 
notifying  the  customer.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  agency  conducting  the 
investigation  can  request  the  secrecy 
be  observed  for  another  90  days,  with 
the  process  renewed  if  requested  ev¬ 
ery  90  days. 


Information;  Brian  Kahin,  project  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Information  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  Project  at  Harvard  University; 
William  Graves,  provost.  Office  of 
Information  Technology,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  and 
James  A.  Nelson,  state  librarian  and 
commissioner  for  the  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Tax  on  AIDS’ 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver  has  created  a  way  for  readers  to 
have  instant  access,  24  hours  a  day, 
to  articles  about  AIDS  and  related  is¬ 
sues  that  have  appeared  in  the  paper 
by  using  a  fax-based  information  ser¬ 
vice  created  by  US  West. 

Each  Tuesday,  a  “Fax  on  AIDS” 
menu  will  run  on  the  Science  and  En¬ 
vironment  page  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  listing  articles  available 
and  a  corresponding  article  request 
number.  Callers  may  obtain  fax 
reprints  of  the  articles  by  calling  from 
a  fax  machine  or  Touch-Tone  phone, 
and  designating  a  local  fax  number  to 
send  the  articles. 

Local  AIDS  education  groups  feel 
it  will  be  a  valuable  resource. 

“We  try  hard  to  keep  our  HIV  in¬ 
structors  current  with  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  HIV  and  AIDS,”  said 
Mary  Peterson,  coordinator  of  HIV/ 
AIDS  education  for  Mile  High  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  “I  like 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  a  menu 
of  AIDS-related  articles.  Our  in¬ 
structors  would  really  benefit  from 
that.” 

In  another  public  service  project, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  also  do¬ 
nating  3.5  cents  to  the  Muscular  Dys¬ 
trophy  Association  every  time  a  pa¬ 
per  is  purchased  from  a  Colorado  7- 
Eleven  store. 


THE  DAILY 
SERVICE 


'7  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  skepticism  of 
the  conventional 
wisdom.  I  try  to  bring 
fresh  thinking  to  long¬ 
standing  issues." 

—  Joseph  Perkins 

An  opinion  writer  for  The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
Joseph  Perkins  writes  a 
weekly  column  of 
political  commentary  and 
analysis  for  The  MEA 
Daily  Service.  His 
writings  cover  economic 
policy,  constitutional 
issues,  party  politics, 
science,  technology, 
popular  culture  and 
social  issues. 

To  sample 

The  NEA  Daily  Service, 

please  call 

Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 

800-221-4816 

(in  New  York, 

212-692-3700). 
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Women 

( Continued  from  page  II) 

Post  columnist  Amy  Pagnozzi 
warned  that  women  should  not  get 
their  hopes  up  just  because  this  has 
been  penned  the  Year  of  the  Woman. 

“It  doesn’t  sound  like  we’re  about 
to  take  over  Congress  or  the  Senate 
or  the  White  House,”  she  said  of  the 
appellation,  “what  is  sounds  like  is 
that  they’re  going  to  give  us  a  big, 
noisy  parade  down  in  Chinatown.” 

Pagnozzi  witnesses  that  women  are 
far  from  taking  over.  Case  in  point: 
Of  1 1 ,230  people  who  have  served  in 
Congress  in  the  nation’s  history, 
102 — or  approximately  1% — have 
been  women.  Further,  only  two 
women  serve  in  the  1 00-member  Sen¬ 
ate  and,  even  if  all  the  women  run¬ 
ning  for  a  seat  in  that  body  win  in 
November,  there  will  be  no  more  than 
seven  women  senators. 

The  columnist  blasted  Bill  Clinton 
for  not  seriously  considering  a  female 
running  mate  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  qualified  possi¬ 
bilities — including  Texas  Gov.  Ann 
Richards,  who,  incidentally,  said  she 
had  no  interest  in  being  the  vice  pres¬ 
idential  nominee. 

“You  know,  men  that  I  spoke  to  said, 
‘Clinton  couldn’t  have  picked  Ann 
Richards;  a  ticket  with  two  governors 
on  it  would  have  been  unbalanced,’  ” 
she  said.  “I  get  it:  You  can’t  have  two 
governors,  but  you  can  have  two  men 
or  you  can  have  two  white  people.” 

Such  is  the  “limited”  perspective 
of  the  national  media,  according  to 
Pagnozzi. 

The  national  press  corps,  she 
charges,  is  overwhelmingly  white  and 
male — which  is  why  it  is  difficult  to 
find  women  bureau  chiefs  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  the  way. 

Pagnozzi  predicted  that,  because 
of  sheer  demographics,  women  were 
bound  to  make  some  gains  in  both 
politics  and  the  press,  but  added  that 
those  institutions  must  become  more 
inclusive. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  us  confuse 
speaking  about  change  with  actually 
making  changes  .  .  .”  she  said.  “The 
story  of  the  Year  of  the  Woman  to¬ 
morrow  is  going  to  be  fish  wrap,  and 
we  haven’t  even  started  yet.” 

Sullivan  FSIs 

Sullivan  Marketing  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  free-standing  insert  pub¬ 
lication  schedule  of  27  co-op  dates 
for  1994.  In  addition,  SMI  had  ear¬ 
lier  announced  17  co-op  dates  in  1993 
and  two  dates  for  1992. 


ONO  condemns  firing 
of  ombudsman 

In  a  resolution  condemning  the 
forced  resignation  of  Winnipeg  (Man¬ 
itoba)  Free  Press  ombudsman  Barry 
MuIIin,  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  urged  the  newspaper  to 
maintain  an  ombudsman  with  the  in¬ 
dependence  to  criticize  the  paper. 

“A  decades-old  guideline  adopted 
by  the  Organization  of  News  Om¬ 
budsmen  states  that  the  ombudsman 
must  be  independent,  and  that  such 
independence  must  be  real,”  the  res¬ 
olution  begins. 

“Therefore,  [ONO]  deeply  regrets 
the  recent  abrupt  departure  of  Barry 
Mullin  .  .  .  and  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  departure  took  place. 
ONO  is  concerned  that  this  incident 
compromises  the  central  principle  of 
news  ombudsmanship,”  it  continued. 

Mullin  resigned  from  the  Free  Press 
after  refusing  to  accept  new  condi¬ 
tions  on  his  job  that  would  require 
him  to  get  management  approval  of 
column  topics  and  copy. 

The  new  conditions  were  de¬ 
manded  following  a  column  in  May 
that  criticized  the  Free  Press  for  bury¬ 
ing  news  of  the  Los  Angeles  riot  deep 
inside  the  paper.  Mullin  wrote  that 
the  story  placement  was  part  of  a  “not- 
so-subtle  shift  in  the  news  focus”  of 
the  Free  Press  away  from  hard  news. 

The  ONO  resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  group’s  recent  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Toronto.  ONO  members  work 
at  54  news  organizations  in  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  several  European  and 
Asian  countries. 


Hollinger 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

motivated,”  said  Larry  J.  Perrotto, 
vice  chairman  of  Hollinger’s  U.S. 
subsidiary,  American  Publishing  Co. 
in  West  Frankfort,  Ill. 

American  has  expanded  to  80 
dailies  clustered  in  27  states.  Even  in 
the  last  two  very  slow  years  in  news¬ 
paper  transactions  it  has  managed 
several  acquisitions. 

Perrotto  said  American  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  continue  acquisitions.  But  for 
the  deal-making  to  resume,  those  who 
did  not  sell  newspaper  businesses 
when  prices  peaked  in  the  late  1980s 
“have  to  get  used  to  new  reality,”  that 
being  sharply  lowered  prices  for 
newspaper  properties. 

In  addition  to  Hollinger  chairman 
Conrad  Black  negotiating  to  buy  the 
New  York  Daily  News  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  American  is  “looking  at  sev¬ 
eral  things,”  Perrotto  said. 


Protest 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

after  their  names  are  published,  but 
we  are  not  in  the  law  enforcement 
business.  Our  job  is  to  publish  the 
news  but  I  will  not  embarrass  the 
common  man  while  county  officials 
can  conceal  their  misdoings.” 

The  state  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  plans  a  court 
fight  on  the  issue,  Taylor  said. 

The  association  of  counties  and  the 
League  of  Cities  and  Towns  will  op¬ 
pose  any  changes  in  the  law,  Taylor 
said. 

“What  the  heck  are  these  guys  try¬ 
ing  to  hide?”  he  asked  in  his  column. 

After  Taylor  ended  his  paper’s 
court  column.  Grand  County  Attor¬ 
ney  Lyle  R.  Anderson  claimed  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  that  the  disputed 
ordinance  does  not  give  department 
heads  the  right  to  seal  records  they 
do  not  want  to  release,  but  it  does  re¬ 
quire  them  to  “classify  each  kind  of 
record  as  controlled,  protected,  pri¬ 
vate,  or  public.” 

However,  Anderson  went  on,  “It 
may  be  that  the  GRAMA  ordinance 
can  be  improved  to  state  more  clearly 
that  this  right  of  privacy  does  not  op¬ 
erate  to  conceal  the  acts  of  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  their  official  capacity,  even 
if  they  are  embarrassing.” 

In  response  to  Anderson’s  letter, 
Taylor  commented  that  the  ordinance 
needs  to  be  “dramatically  altered”  or 
repealed.  He  urged  the  county  attor¬ 
ney  to  attend  the  legislative  hearing. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  to  revise  and 
amend  Utah’s  Open  and  Public  Meet¬ 
ing  Act  to  increase  exemptions  will 
be  introduced  into  legislation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Utah  Press  Association. 

UPA  executive  director  Janice 
Keller  said  the  bill,  which  has  been 
directed  by  the  state  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office,  would  create  additional 
exemptions  for  pending  litigation, 
contractual  negotiations,  and  pur¬ 
chase,  sale  or  exchange  of  property. 

Keller  said  UPA  is  drafting  alter¬ 
native  language,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  AG’s  office. 


Correction 

In  a  July  4  E&P  article,  James  Mc- 
Clatchy  was  misidentified  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  parent  company  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

McClatchy  is  indeed  chairman  but 
he  serves  as  publisher  of  the  Bee,  not 
as  president  of  the  parent  company. 

Erwin  Potts  is  president  and  CEO 
of  McClatchy  Newspapers. 
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Convention 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

Cox  Newspapers,  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  EFE,  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  Hearst  Publications,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Kyodo,  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  Media  General, 
the  New  York  Observer,  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Copley  News  Service, 
Newhouse  News  Service,  Scripps- 
Howard,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Arizona  Republic,  the  Boston  Herald, 
the  Buffalo  News,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the 
Houston  Post  and  the  Washington 
Times. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  from  Bill 
Clinton’s  home  state  sent  a  total  of 
10  staffers  —  including  four  re¬ 
porters,  two  photographers,  two 
columnists,  the  editorial  page  editor 
and  the  executive  editor. 

4:  *  * 

A  welcoming  party  for  the  media 
and  convention  delegates  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  HBO  and  Coca-Cola  and  co¬ 
sponsored  by  MTV,  First  Boston, 
Time  Warner,  Prudential  Securities, 
Goldman  Sachs  and  Donaldson  Luf¬ 
kin  &  Jenrette.  It  was  put  together  by 
NY  ’92,  the  convention  planning 
group. 

New  Y ork’ s  famed  42nd  Street  was 
blocked  off  from  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Sixth  Avenue  and  attendees  were 
treated  to  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  fried 
chicken,  soft  drinks,  wine  and  beer. 
Inside  the  public  library  was  a  disco, 
sponsored  by  MTV. 

The  three-hour  affair  cost  $300,000 
and  another  $300,000  in  food,  drink 
and  services  was  donated. 

The  purpose  of  the  party  was  to  “pro¬ 
ject  the  images  of  the  city,”  according 
to  Henry  Miller,  head  of  NY  ’92. 

*  *  * 

Each  of  the  50  state  delegations  had 
parties  during  the  convention  and  in 
most  cases  the  media  were  permitted 
to  attend. 

ST  4c  * 

The  Nation  magazine  held  a  re¬ 
ception  at  which  Jerry  Brown  spoke. 
The  New  York  Times  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  major  New  York  City 
dailies  that  held  a  reception.  The 
Times’  rather  austere  reception  was 
held  in  the  Times  offices. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 
Times’  executive  editor  Shelby  Cof¬ 
fey  III  and  CNN  president  Tom  John¬ 
son  served  as  honorary  co-chairs  at  a 


reception  for  the  National  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Journalists  Association  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  convention. 

c|c  «  * 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  owner 
Mort  Zuckerman,  who  is  negotiating 
to  buy  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
threw  a  party  in  his  Fifth  Avenue 
triplex.  Among  those  attending  were 
Washington  Post  owner  Katharine 
Graham,  Daily  News  publisher  Jim 
Willse  and  outgoing  Daily  News  ed¬ 
itor  Matt  Storin. 

4c  4c  4c 

Newsday  columnist  and  native 
T exan  Liz  Smith  co-sponsored  a  party 
at  the  Russian  Tea  Room  for  Texas 
Gov.  Ann  Richards. 

4c  4c  4c 

New  York  Post  owner  Peter  Ka- 
likow,  a  Republican  Party  contribu¬ 
tor,  attended  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  as  a  journalist.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Post  endorsed  Clinton  run¬ 
ning  mate  A1  Gore  during  the  1988 
Democratic  .primary. 

4c  4c  * 

The  Children’s  Express  had  about 
70  members  aged  8-17  covering  the 
convention.  The  Express  has  covered 
every  convention  since  1976. 

Grade  school 
paper  published 

An  inner  city  elementary  school  is 
putting  out  its  first  newspaper  with 
the  aid  of  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  staffers. 

The  King  Chronicles,  a  publication 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  school 
in  Los  Angeles,  devoted  its  most  re¬ 
cent  issue  to  the  riots  that  shook  the 
city  in  April. 

There  were  both  news  stories  and 
opinion  pieces  in  which  youngsters 
expressed  their  views  on  looting  and 
the  acquittal  of  four  police  officers 
accused  of  beating  black  motorist 
Rodney  King.  Also  included  was  a 
pupil  poll,  which  reflected  various 
views  on  the  upheaval.  A  Los  Ange¬ 
les  police  officer,  who  worked  the  ri¬ 
ots,  was  interviewed  in  another  story. 

William  J.  Woestendiek,  director 
of  the  use  journalism  school,  said 
the  newspaper  project  began  two 
years  ago. 

“It’s  been  a  remarkable  learning 
experience,  not  only  for  the  students 
but  for  those  of  us  involved,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Woestendiek  praised  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Times,  the  Milken  Foun¬ 
dation  and  other  contributors  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  project  possible. 


Some  New  York  City  advertisers  were 
hoping  to  counter  the  rhetoric  about 
famiiy  values,  and  lure  Democratic  con¬ 
ventioneers  to  the  delights  of  the  big  city. 

Goldfingers,  a  strip  club  with  Mi^at- 
tan  and  Queens  locations,  increased  its 
ad  size  that  week  to  full  and  half-pages, 
said  Mike  Lewis  of  Lewis  Paul  Associates 
ad  agency.  The  ads  also  added  tag  lines 
welcoming  delegates  and  offered  special 
discounts  to  conventioneers. 

The  ads  ran  in  the  New  York  Post,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Convention  Times,  a 
special  edition  produced  by  the  New 
York  Times’  marketing  department  and 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
Committee. 

Russ  Fradkin,  who  handles  the  Flash- 
dancers  account,  said  the  ad  budget  was 
increased  by  15% -20%  for  the  week  of 
the  convention.  Those  ads  ran  only  in  the 
New  York  Post 


Anchorage 

( Continued  from  page  27) 

existing  Macintoshes  would  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  Whirlwind  installation,  they 
could  no  doubt  be  absorbed  elsewhere 
in  the  McClatchy  newspaper  group. 

Though  aiming  for  the  kind  of 
open-architecture  systems  that  ven¬ 
dors  are  trying  to  devise,  Gaylor  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  “open  indicates  non¬ 
proprietary,  but  there’s  no  non-pro¬ 
prietary  anything.” 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  systems  de¬ 
velopment,  he  said,  that  each  vendor 
creates  its  own  rules  and  routines, 
though  it  may  use  standard  hardware 
and  operating  systems  that  can  also 
accommodate  commercial  software 
products. 

A  single  vendor  probably  will  be 
selected  to  supply  editorial  and  ad 
systems,  according  to  Gaylor,  but  he 
noted  that  the  paper  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  choose  different  systems  if  both 
work  with  Macs  and  use  the  same  SQL 
database  engine. 

“I  wouldn’t  recommend  it,  but  it 
would  be  possible,”  he  concluded. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


TV  TOONS  -  Now  in  it’s  6th  year.  Popu¬ 
lar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
rates:  (301)  921-0315. 

VITELLO’S  VIEW 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS! 
Custom  drawn  for  YOUR  community. 

Send  for  samples  and  rates; 

PO  Box  740175,  Arvada,  CO  80006. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS  COLUMN  WITH 
EMPHASIS  ON  THE  ECONOMY. 
Appears  weekly  in  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  and  1 1  other  papers  from  PA  to 
KS.  $2. 50/week,  up  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion.  For  free  samples  write  Allen 
Smith.  Econ.  Dept.,  E.I.U.,  Charleston, 
IL  61920  or  call  (217)  581-2719. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692  4572. _ 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


“A  MATTER  OF  ROMANCE" 
delivers  loyal  women  readers  and 
subscribers — Guaranteed 
Free  Trial  (818)  791-5236 

SENIOR  TRAVEL 

GET  UP  AND  GO!  a  monthly  travel 
column  researched  and  written  by 
seniors,  and  filled  with  senior  deals, 
trips,  tips  and  senior-friendly  destina¬ 
tions.  By  the  publishers  of  The  Mature 
Traveler  newsletter.  Details:  Get  Up  and 
Go!  PO  Box  50820,  Reno,  NV  89513  or 
(702)  786-7419. 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

Quality  HOUSE  &  HOME  600  words 
Weekly  &  Reasonable  (715)  755-2143. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect 
mankind  to  take  advice  when  they 
will  not  so  much  as  take  warn- 
'^9- 


Jonathon  Swift 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

THE  USA  TODAY  WAY:  A  candid  look  at 
the  national  newspaper’s  first  decade 
(1982-1992)  by  John  K.  Hartman.  $32 
per  copy  to  221  Curtis  Ave.,  Bowling 
Green,  OH  43402.  (419)  352-8180 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 

(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisaLBrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

$500,000— $25,000,000 
Refinance  or  Acquisition 
JM&A  (614)  889-9747 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

FOR  SALE  -  North  Iowa  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group,  projected  $860,000 
volume  this  year,  with  $200,000  cash 
flow.  John  E.  van  der  Linden,  Broker, 
Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360.  Phone 
(712)  336-2805. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  monthly  news¬ 
paper  established  in  France  for  expats 
is  looking  for  partner  or  new  owner. 
Excellent  growth  situation.  Call  France 
(33)  53-83-81-02  or  Fax  (33) 
53-83-76-82. 

PACIFIC  NW  Coastal  Wkly  -  Outstand¬ 
ing  area.  $1,300,000  for  newspaper 
and  plant.  Building  available. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  Wkly  -  Price 
$450,0(X).  Near  metro  area  and  skiing. 
33%  cash  flow.  Growth  area.  Some 
terms. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  Wkly  -  Price 
$600,000.  Fast  growing  county.  Rural 
area  but  close  to  cities. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  Washington  Wkly  - 
Beautiful  area.  Hunting  &  fishing. 
$265,000,  terms. 

NW  SUBURBAN  Wkly  -  Price 
$750,000.  Circulation  35,000.  Terms. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


FREE  LIST  -  15  weekly  newspapers  for 
sale  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  Nebraska.  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Broker,  Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA 
51360.  Phone  (712)  336-2805. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


MASSACHUSETTS.  Ideal  paper  for 
husband/wife  team  will  gross 
$165,CXX).  Established  10  years,  paid 
circulation  with  growth  potential,  nice 
community. 

MAINE.  Fast-growing  weekly  will  do 
$260,000  this  year.  Fully-equipped 
desktop  operation  in  suburban/rural 
area.  8,000  Free  circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  Excellent  cash  flow 
from  $440,000  gross,  4,000  paid 
paper.  Priced  right  and  good  terms  for 
buyer  with  $125,000  down.  A  really 
profitable  operation  even  in  this 
recession. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Box  C.  4  Water  St.,  Boston,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact; 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

STANDARD  28  lb.,  30  lb.  NEWSPRINT 
ROLLS-ALL  SIZES.  Behren's  IntT  -  230 
Villa  Point  Dr.,  Newport  Beach,  CA 
92660  or  call  (714)  644-2661. 

SHOPPERS  FOR  SALE 

MUST  SELL.  Minority  stockholders 
want  their  equity.  Profitable  California 
shopper  established  in  1978,  20% 
direct  mail/80%  private  carriers. 
Revenue  1.2  million.  Assume 
$420,(X)0  in  bank  notes  plus  cash 
down.  Current  management  anxious  to 
remain.  Serious  buyers  only.  Not  inter¬ 
ested  in  broker/attorney.  Send  to  Box 
5941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (613)  798-0580. 

POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 
17  years  experience  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  distribution. 

SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Crew  Sales. 

Bill  Kary  l-(800)  877-7176 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 

Call:  (714)  665-7298 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection" 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 

Call  l-(800)  327-8463 

CONSULTANTS 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

INDEXING,  INDEXING,  INDEXING 
Editorial  index  for  business  and  trade 
weeklies.  Call  (714)  842-6272  for 
details  or  write  Indexing  Services,  8012 
Taylor  Drive,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 
92646. 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 

MAILING  SERVICE — $30  a  month  will 
get  you  a  Lexington,  KY  postmark.  For 
details  send  $2  and  SASE  to  -A-  Home 
Service,  PO  Box  13326,  Lexington,  KY 
40583-3326. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

•Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE:  Monthly 
magazine/tabloid  on  newsprint  serving 
30,000  seniors  in  Richmond.  4  years 
reliable  and  excellent  reputation  with 
city,  advertisers  and  suppliers.  Serious 
inquiries  respond  to:  President,  1654 
Winding  Way,  Richmond,  VA  23235. 

SW  OREGON,  mac  equipped,  be  your 
own  boss,  nice  town.  $85K  with  $25K 
down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

CONSIDERING  the  possibility  of  selling 
your  paper?  We  can  make  it  easy  for 
you,  with  the  flexibility  to  maximize 
your  after-tax  proceeds.  Any  previous 
owner  of  our  140  publications  will 
attest  to  the  quality  of  our  stewardship 
and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  business 
with  us.  Write  Park  Communications, 
PO  Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY  14851,  or  call 
(607)  272-9020. 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH; 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5;  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
■Complete  Circulation  Development 
■100%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
■Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 
■Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
■All  your  Circulation  Needs 
More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
(609)  383-0250 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES.  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

5  Stay  Hi  stackers.  6  MLN  2A  tiers. 
Working  condition.  Contact  Thomas 
Wilson,  (816)  234-4655. 

24-P.  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

"KANSA"  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 

200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

MUELLER-MARTINI 

Model  227  Inserter,  3  into  1.  Used  only 
on  weekends,  less  than  2  years  old. 
Excellent  ++  condition.  Pilot  Graphics 
Corporation,  Mt.  Airy,  NC  (919) 
351-2000;  fax:  (919)  351-2080. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Some  people  would  die  sooner 
than  think;  in  fact,  they  do  so. 

Bertrand  Russell 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Irtc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1001  WAYS  TO  SAY  “SAID”.  Tired  of 
the  standard  “he  said,”  “she  replied,” 
“the  senator  claimed”  and  “the  judge 
explained”?  Here  are  hundreds  of  clever 
alternatives,  arranged  on  a  large,  color¬ 
ful  wall  chart.  A  practical  novelty  for  the 
newsroom!!  Send  $9  check  to  The 
Crowd  Inc.,  PO  Box  4192-EP,  Harris¬ 
burg,  PA  17111.  Add  6%  sales  tax  in 
PA. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


NEW  Ultre  Imagesetter  94  (15.6” 
width)  w/Birmy  486  software  RIP  with 
486/33  computer,  64  mb  RAM,  200 
mb  hard  drive,  90  day  parts  warranty, 
$26,500. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 


PRESSES 


5  UNIT  NEWS  KING  PRESS,  refurb¬ 
ished  with  new  rollers  and  blankets, 
four  rollstands,  JK-6  folder  and  rebuilt 
motor.  Superb  color.  In  use.  $75,000. 
Call  Kathleen  Newton,  Publisher, 
Ledger  Dispatch,  (209)  223-1767. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (560 
mm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  two  9-unit 
presses  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTP’s. 

Two  8-unit  (Soss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off,  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  23 
9/16”. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo,  23 
9/16”. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Fax(913)492-6217 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552- 1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42”  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Mark  II  unit  with  10-side  hump  and  one 
black  unit,  23  9/16”  cutoff.  Terry  Stur¬ 
geon,  (616)  388-8527  or  Pete  Kraeger, 
(313)  994-6966. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEW  OR  G(X)D  CONDITION  Kodak 
Etkamatic  614-K  stabilization  proces¬ 
sor  or  parts  for  same. 

Steven,  (216)  688-0088. 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


XENOTRON  XVC3A320  Admaster  in 
operating  condition.  Call  Garth  Ander¬ 
son,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  (907) 
456-6661,  Ext.  239. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 
The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  a  New 
York  Times  Newspaper,  Is  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  to  manage  its  news¬ 
paper  accounting  function.  Five  years 
experience  with  two  years  managerial 
duties  and  accounting  degree  required. 
Previous  publishing  experience 
preferred.  Knowledge  of  AS400,  regu¬ 
latory  requirements  and  GAAP,  plus 
ability  to  automate  the  accounting  func¬ 
tions  necessary.  Resume  including 
salary  history  to  Bob  Sauerberg,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PHOTO  TRADER  MANAGER 
UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 
If  you  have  had  solid  experience  with  a 
photo  vehicle  trader  publication,  we 
may  hire  you  to  manage  ours,  with  profit 
participation  and  ownership  possibili¬ 
ties.  Publication  profitable,  but  needs  a 
skilled  trained  guiding  hand.  Midwest 
location.  Write  Box  5962,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  list  experience.  Replies  held 
in  complete  confidence. 


PUBLISHER/SALES  MANAGER  needed 
by  small  but  growing  chain  of  legal 
newspapers.  High  pay,  low  hours.  (Just 
kidding!)  Must  have  very  strong  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Newspap¬ 
ers  located  in  Ohio,  Seattle  and 
Minneapolis.  Resumes  tO:  Jeff  Barge, 
Washington  Law,  605  First  Avenue 
#420,  Seattle,  WA  98104. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DESIGN  ARTIST/COORDINATOR 
The  Press  Democrat,  a  New  York  Times 
newspaper.  Northern  California's 
fastest  growing  daily  newspaper,  is 
seeking  a  highly  creative  ad  design 
coordinator  in  its  advertising  production 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  perform  most  of  the  normal  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  graphics  artist  (prepare 
specs  and  production  layout)  plus  moni¬ 
tor  the  flow  of  production  and  creative 
work  through  our  ad  design  department. 
Other  duties  will  include  conducting 
layout  workshops  with  sales  staff  and 
advertisers  and  making  new  advertising 
campaign  presentations  to  advertisers. 
Art  school  graduate  and  previous  super¬ 
visory  experience  a  plus.  We  offer  a 
competitive  wage  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  and  sample  copies  of  your 
creative  work  to  Rod  Jones,  Advertising 
Production  Manager,  The  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402. 


I^INGV  HIkINGV  HlklNG'.> 

DR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR| 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  cail  21 2  *675  *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  AD! 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

For  established  group  of  midwestern 
suburban  newspapers.  Competitive, 
growth  area.  Quality  program  needs 
leader,  organizer  with  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Great  opportunity  with  commit¬ 
ted  team. 

Respond  to  Box  5872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Legal  Times,  the  weekly  newspaper  of 
law  and  lobbying  in  Washington,  DC, 
seeks  an  aggressive,  creative  manager 
to  run  our  classifieds  and  display 
departments.  The  job  promises  hard 
work  and  tremendous  opportunity  for 
growth  in  a  sophisticated  market.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to:  Eric  Effron,  1730 
M.  Street  NW,  Suite  802,  Washington, 
DC  20036.  No  calls,  please. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  lllini  is  an  independent 
college  paper  in  a  competitive  market. 
Are  you  the  right  person  to  hire,  train, 
and  manage  our  full-time  and  student 
sales  staff?  The  Ad  Director  must  have  a 
strong  business  background,  organiza¬ 
tional  skills,  leadership  qualities,  and 
be  detail  oriented.  Experience  manag¬ 
ing  and  training  a  print  sales  staff  is 
required.  You  must  have  a  degree  in 
advertising  or  related  field.  EOE.  Send 
resume  and  management  philosophy  tO: 
Terry  Dugan-Nolan,  General  Manager/ 
Publisher,  The  Daily  lllini,  57  E.  Green 
Street,  Champaign,  IL  61820. 

AD  SALES  MANAGER 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Are  you  ambitious,  innovative  and  a 
successful  Sales  Manager?  Do  you  enjoy 
winning  by  leading  from  the  front? 
Would  you  like  a  new  challenge  in  the 
beautiful  province  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada? 

If  you  are  a  Canadian  citizen  (or  have 
appropriate  status)  you  may  be  the 
person  we  are  looking  for  to  help  us 
maintain  our  position  as  Canada’s 
brightest  and  best  community 
newspaper. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package,  and  excellent  opportunity 
for  growth  and  advancement. 

Interested?  If  so,  present  your  case  in 
writing,  with  full  details  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  achievements,  and  your  salary 
history  tO: 

Roy  Lind,  Vice-President  Marketing 
MetroValley  Newspaper  Group 
#200  -  2975  Gladwin  Road 
Abbotsford,  British  Columbia 

Canada  V2S  6W8 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Leading  newspaper  publishing 
company  located  in  Zone  8  seeks  an 
Assistant  CAM.  Successful  applicant 
will  be  involved  in  the  development, 
training  and  supervision  of  inside  and 
outside  sales  staff.  Experience  in 
designing  and  implementing  classified 
promotions  a  plus.  5  years  advertising 
management  and  strong  communica¬ 
tions  skills  essential.  Please  send 
resume  tO:  Box  5947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  sought  for 
11,000  daily  in  eastern  Zone  7. 

Proven  sales  leadership  experience  with 
strong  newspaper  orientation  a  require¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate  a  young,  eager  staff  to  sell  daily 
print  against  stiff  radio  and  shopper 
competition. 

$35-40K,  performance  bonus,  and 
opportunity  to  advance  in  growing  news¬ 
paper  company  await  the  right 
individual. 

Send  resume  to  Box  5946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

25,(XK)  circulation,  seven-day  news¬ 
paper  serving  five-county  area.  45  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis,  70  miles  north  of 
Louisville,  and  90  miles  west  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Quality  newspaper  located  in 
community  recognized  for  quality  of 
life,  contemporary  architecture  and 
headquarters  for  two  Fortune  500 
companies.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity 
for  an  individual  who  is  ambitious,  crea¬ 
tive,  and  has  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Competitive  compensation  and 
benefits.  Apply  in  confidence  to:  (no 
phone  calls,  please.) 

Don  Bucknam,  Publisher 
The  Republic 
333  Second  Street 
Columbus,  IN  47201. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  growing 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Ft. 
Myers/Sanibel  Island  area  of  Southwest 
Florida.  Supervise  a  team  of  12  retail 
and  classified  sales  representatives. 
Base  salary,  commissions,  expenses 
and  benefits  including  health  insurance 
and  401 K  plan.  Respond  to:  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Breeze  Newspaper,  PO  Box 
846,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33910. 

CAN  YOU  SELL  ADVERTISING  and 
teach  an  inexperienced  staff  to  do 
same?  Intermountain  west  weekly  group 
needs  organized,  creative  and  moti¬ 
vated  advertising  manager/director  with 
proven  track  record.  Send  to  Box  5964, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONEROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

South  Florida  daily  seeks  experienced 
aggressive  phoneroom  supervisor.  Must 
have  proven  track  record  in  generating 
sales.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
Journal  American,  the  fast  growing  east 
side  suburban  daily  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
newspaper  advertising  major  account 
manager.  Duties  include  advertising 
sales  and  service,  planning  marketing 
strategies,  budgeting  and  forecasting. 
Some  travel.  Computer  skills  a  plus. 
Salary  (XJE.  Send  resume  to  Journal 
American,  Vice  President  Human 
Resource,  1705-132  Avenue  NE, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009-9230. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in 
the  world  you  may  know  him  by 
this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Jonathon  Swift 


HELP  WANTED 


ART  EDITORIAL 


THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks: 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 
with  minimum  of  3  years'  experience. 

ARTIST  with  minimum  of  3  years' 
experience,  including  illustration, 
graphics,  layout  and  design.  Must  have 
Mac  experience. 

Reply  to  Marta  Bender,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  371,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53201;  (414)  224-2048.  Fax  (414) 
224-2049. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  seeks  an 
experienced  design  and  graphics  mana¬ 
ger  ready  to  assume  leadership  of  our  8 
person  staff.  Our  Art  Director  is  a  major 
player  in  the  newsroom,  leading  design 
innovation  and  project/daily  news 
graphics.  Position  requires  a  very  good 
sense  of  design,  a  forward-reaching 
philosophy  for  visual  presentation  and 
the  energy  to  make  it  all  work. 

Fully  redesigned  in  1990,  we're  a  lead¬ 
er  in  reader-oriented  design.  A  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  (275,000  Sunday), 
we  offer  a  highly  competitive  salary  plus 
bonus,  excellent  benefits,  and  a  great 
quality  of  life  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

To  apply,  send  cover  letter,  resume, 
samples  of  both  graphics  and  design  to: 

Ken  Doctor 

Managing  Editor/Features 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
345  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR/DESIGNER 

We  produce  a  weekly  business  tab, 
design  numerous  4-color  business 
magazines,  and  generate  assorted 
illustrations  and  infographics.  Conver¬ 
sion  to  desktop  technology  is  the  next 
big  challenge.  Can  you  help?  Send 
resume  and  your  best  samples  to  Execu¬ 
tive  VP,  New  Orleans  Publishing  Group, 
PO  Box  19308,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70179. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  Idaho's  capital 
city  newspaper,  seeks  an  experienced 
graphics  artist.  Applicants  must  be 
familiar  with  Macintosh  technology  and 
Aldus  Freehand  and  be  proficient  at 
developing  information  graphics.  Some 
page  design  also  involved.  The  States¬ 
man  is  a  Gannett  newspaper.  Circula¬ 
tion:  62,000  daily,  84,000  Sunday. 
Boise  is  a  community  with  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  life.  Emphasis  is  on  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation.  Send  resume  and  a  week’s  worth 
of  tearsheets  to  Executive  Editor  Bill 
Steinauer,  The  Idaho  Statesman,  PO 

Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. _ 

The  more  things  a  man  is  ashamed  of, 
the  more  respectable  he  is. 

George  Bernard  Shaw 

CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Central  Connecticut  afternoon  daily  of 
34,500  is  looking  for  an  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Familiarity  with  PC’s, 
strong  single  copy  and  promotion  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Immediate  opening. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  The  Herald,  7  Franklin  Square,  New 
Britain,  CT  06050.  Attn:  Samuel 
Forcucci. 


We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  professionals  in  America. 
If  you  share  our  belief  that  the  Nation’s 
Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifrcations  to: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS.  PLEASE 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION  EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Upscale,  fast-growing,  dynamic,  south¬ 
west  market.  Hands-on,  sales-oriented, 
aggressive  sales  manager.  Tremendous 
growth  opportunity  with  quality  organi¬ 
zation.  Send  resume,  work  history  and 
references  to  Box  5952,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 

The  18K,  7  day/week  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune  needs  an  effective  team  leader 
to  continue  its  pace-setting  circulation 
traditions.  If  you  are  driven  to  serve 
customers,  an  ardent  marketer,  love 
community  involvement,  are  positive, 
vibrant,  and  continually  strive  to 
improve...  you  are  a  candidate.  College 
degree  required,  marketing  or  journal¬ 
ism  preferred.  Proven  track  record  with 
a  daily  newspaper  a  must.  Please  mail 
your  resume,  references  and  salary 
history  to;  Jack  Waters,  PO  Box  798, 
Columbia,  MO  65205.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Daily  lllini,  the  independent  college 
newspaper  on  the  University  of  Illinois 
campus,  is  now  hiring  a  Circulation 
Manager.  We  are  one  of  a  hand  full  of 
paid  circulation,  carrier  delivered 
college  papers  in  the  country!  Are  you 
looking  for  a  challenge?  Are  you  a  crea¬ 
tive  communicator,  and  an  exceptional 
problem  solver?  Is  customer  service  one 
of  your  strongest  points?  If  you 
answered  yes  to  these  questions  we 
need  to  hear  from  you  as  of  YESTER¬ 
DAY!  Circulation  experience  is  nice  and 
Macintosh  computer  experience  is  a 
must.  EOE.  Send  resume  and  manage¬ 
ment  philosophy  to:  Terry  Dugan-Nolan, 
General  Manager,  The  Daily  lllini,  57  E. 
Green  Street,  Champaign,  IL  61820. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Major  metro  newspaper  in  Zone  5  is 
creating  a  new  number  2  position  in  its 
circulation  division.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  provide  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  expand  market.  Comprehensive 
background  in  circulation  operations 
required  including  sales,  field  opera¬ 
tions,  MIS.  Must  have  proven  track 
record.  Excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age.  Respond  by  August  17  to  Box 
5961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
COORDINATOR 

We  are  seeking  a  creative  circulation 
promotion  person  from  Zone  1  area  with 
knowledge  of  direct  mail,  target  market¬ 
ing  strategies,  premium  offers,  home 
delivery,  single  copy  and  in-paper  read¬ 
ership  promotions  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  experience. 

Must  be  an  energetic  self-starter  who 
can  juggle  tasks  while  staying  calm  and 
well  organized. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be 
detail  oriented,  have  excellent  written 
skills  and  have  experience  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  computer. 

Please  forward  qualified  resumes  and 
salary  history  to  Human  Resources 
Department,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
1008,  Nashua,  NH  03061. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Zone  2,  Suburban  Philadelphia  30,000 
daily/Sunday  seeks  a  capable,  hands- 
on,  tireless  LEADER  possessing  the 
ability,  knowledge  and  strength  to  not 
only  solidify  and  maintain  the  current 
base,  but  to  grow  circulation  in  this 
highly  competitive  market.  A  proven 
track  record  in  all  circulation  discip¬ 
lines,  the  ability  to  perform,  and 
produce  are  all  a  must.  We  offer  an 
attractive  starting  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  to  Box 
5966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUUTION  DIRECTOR  to  manage 
all  phases  of  circulation  department  in 
Marion,  IL.  4,000  circulation,  once 
6,000.  Salary  and  bonus  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability  to  perform.  Join  one  of 
the  largest  newspaper  groups  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  fantastic  growth  potential.  Ideal 
situation  for  experienced  circulation 
manager  or  over-achieving  district 
manager  who  wants  to  control  own 
destiny.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Patrick  Sweeney,  Marion  Daily  Repu¬ 
blican,  PO  Box  4W,  Marion,  IL  62959. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  motivated 
circulation  professional.  We  are  a  Zone 
1  daily  who  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  self-starter  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  single  copy  sales  increase. 
Candidate  must  have  people  skills  and 
be  sales  oriented  with  a  well-rounded 
background  in  single  copy  sales.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
program.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5957, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 
Respected  livestock  publication  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree 
preferred  but  not  required.  Ranching 
background  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar 
with  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
5976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  growing  18,500  daily  in  Oregon’s 
beautiful  Rogue  Valley  seeks  applicants 
for: 

FEATURES  EDITOR.  We  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  writer  with  ideas  and  drive.  The 
person  would  coordinate  the  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Lifelines  and  youth  pages,  as  well 
as  write  stories  for  them.  Supervisory 
and  layout  experience  are  pluses. 

POLICE/COURTS  REPORTER.  We  want 
a  person  who  hustles  to  cover  the  usual 
events  and  documents,  but  goes  beyond 
the  people,  trends,  etc.  Ability  to  use  a 
camera  is  a  big  plus. 

Zone  9  applicants  only.  Send  resume, 
letter  and  clips  bu  August  13  to  Dennis 
Roler,  Editor,  Daily  Courier,  PO  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITORS 

The  75,000-daily  Savannah  News- 
Press  seeks  two  sharp,  experienced 
editors:  one  to  coordinate  coverage  for 
two  PM  editions;  and  the  other  to  super¬ 
vise  reporting  and  writing  to  showcase 
our  weekend  papers.  Both  must  be 
high-energy  achievers  ready  to  help 
carry  us  to  new  heights  in  this  scenic, 
historic  and  news-rich  community. 
Send  letters,  resumes,  references  and 
no  more  than  five  writing  samples  to 
Larry  Peterson,  Metro  Editor,  Savannah 
News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
GA  31402-1088. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Rapidly  growing  Gannett  paper  on 
South  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast 
seeks  an  energetic,  innovative  editor 
with  design  skills.  Send  resume  and 
page  samples  to;  Tom  Callinan,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  News-Press,  PO  Box  10, 
Fort  Myers,  FL  33902. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR:  The 
Daily  Iberian,  a  15,000-circulation 
daily  (PM  Mon-Fri,  AM  Sat-Sun)  seeks 
an  experienced  sportswriter  with  desk 
experience  for  our  No.  2  slot.  We  want 
someone  with  a  minimum  of  2-3  years 
experience  who  can  bring  prep  sports  to 
life  and  community  sports  news  and 
features  to  the  forefront  through  lively 
writing,  editing  and  page  design.  We 
offer  competitive  salary  and  benefits  - 
plus  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in 
the  heart  of  Cajun  country.  Contact 
Daily  Iberian  Sports  Editor  Don  Shoop- 
man,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562.  (318)  365-6773,  after  10:30 
am  CDT). 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Five  years 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips,  cover 
letter  by  Aug.  8  to  Steve  Dinnen,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  Indianapolis  Star,  307  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204.  No  phone  calls. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Business  Editor  who  can  work  with 
small  staff  or  reporters,  developing 
aggressive  local  coverage  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  reporters’  analytical  skills  is  needed 
at  Zone  9  morning-circulation  daily  in  a 
competitive  environment.  We’re  looking 
for  someone  who  has  a  strong  news 
sense  and  is  a  go-getter  and  can  similar¬ 
ly  motivate  reporters.  Send  letter  with 
thoughts  on  business-section  philoso¬ 
phy,  resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Box 
5972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  Zone  9  daily  is  looking 
for  a  strong,  aggressive  city  editor  who 
has  the  leadership  skills  to  motivate  a 
staff  of  talented  reporters.  Must  have 
strong  reporting  and  city  desk  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  ability  to  develop  ideas 
into  good  copy.  Local  news  is  our 
franchise  and  we  need  an  editor  who 
can  make  good  local  coverage  even 
better.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  5973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COME  HERE:  We  seek  an  energetic 
features  writer  to  produce  light,  bright 
stories  ranging  from  fashions  to  trends 
to  entertainment.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Claire  LaFleur,  Features  Editor, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Central  CA’s  leading  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  desk  chief 
to  supervise  news  desk  and  groom 
editors’  skills.  Must  have  5  years  desk 
experience:  1-2  years  slot  work 
preferred. 

We’re  a  180,000  Sunday  circulation 
McClatchy  daily  in  the  heart  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  affordable  and  diverse  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (33%  Hispanic,  8% 
Asian,  8%  African-American).  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  plus  full  benefit  package. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  work 
samples  to:  Brenda  Austin,  THE  FRES¬ 
NO  BEE,  Personnel  Dept.,  1626  "E” 
Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR;  The  Odessa  American,  a 
40,000  circulation  AM  newspaper  in 
West  Texas  is  looking  for  a  copy  editor 
with  1-2  years  experience  on  a  daily.  We 
are  fully  paginated  and  we  do  all  full 
color  fronts  and  lots  of  spot  color. 
Please  send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Kathy  Nelson,  News  Editor,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760-2952.  No 
calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Must  have  strong  headline  writing  and 
layout  skills.  Ability  to  work  under  dead¬ 
line  pressure.  Two  years  reporting  and 
two  years  desk  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to: 

San  Juan  Star 
c/o  Stanislaus  Palchowsky 
PO  Box  364187 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936-4187 
COPY  EDITOR 

22,000-plus,  seven  day,  group  owned 
newspaper  in  northeast  PA  is  looking  for 
a  copy  editor  for  its  four  person  desk. 
Prefer  some  fulltime/parttime  newspap¬ 
er  desk  experience.  Position  requires 
multifaceted  individual  with  editing, 
headwriting  and  page  layout  skills. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Ron 
Bouchard,  The  Pocono  Record,  511 
Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 

EDITOR  FOR  UPSTATE  NY  WEEKLY. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5959,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Response  magazine  for  United 
Methodist  Women.  Monthly,  except  J/A. 

Requirements:  3  to  5  years  in  magazine 
editing/writing.  Master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  English. 

Responsibilities:  Editing,  planning 
content,  supervising  work  with  writers, 
designer,  photographers,  printer.  Some 
travel. 

Contact:  Human  Resources,  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Global  Ministries, 
Room  1476,  475  Riverside  Drive,  NY, 
NY  10115. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-r  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing- 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 

Art  is  a  collaboration  between  God 
and  the  artist,  and  the  less  the  artist 
does,  the  better. 

Andre  Gide 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

EOrTORlAi 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER  who  can 
unearth  stories  others  don’t  see,  wanted 
to  cover  a  variety  of  news  in  lively,  in- 
depth  fashion  for  independent  alterna¬ 
tive  newsweekly  based  in  Illinois’  capi¬ 
tal  city.  Daily  news  experience  a  plus; 
insightful  coverage  a  must.  Send 
resume,  clips,  and  references  to  Fletch¬ 
er  Farrar,  Jr.,  Illinois  Times,  Box  3524, 
Springfield,  IL  62708. 

HELP  WANTED;  Investigative  reporter 
with  fire  in  the  belly  for  daily  newspaper 
war.  Proven  ability  to  get  the  real  story. 
Experience  only.  Send  clips,  resume, 
cover  letter  to  Box  DD,  Aspen,  Colorado 
81612.  (303)  925-2221  7  to  10  a.m. 
MST. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspap¬ 
er  has  immediate  need  for  experienced 
Managing  Editor.  Position  supervises  a 
staff  of  14,  is  responsible  for  overall 
Newsroom  operations  and  direct  Editor¬ 
ial  content.  5  years  previous  managerial 
experience  required. 

Are  you  the  kind  of  Managing  Editor 
who  can  take  eager,  young  journalism 
school  graduates  and  create  first  rate 
news-people  out  of  them?  Can  you 
direct  an  experienced  news  staff  and 
produce  an  award  winning  Morning 
daily?  We  have  an  immediate  need  for 
this  kind  of  Managing  Editor,  one  with 
proven  skills. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  history  to; 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced  Manager/Editor  to  lead 
14-person  newsroom  of  major 
(135,000  circulation)  alternative  news¬ 
weekly.  ME  skills  plus  ability  to  carry  on 
26-year  tradition  of  independent,  criti¬ 
cal  journalism.  Resume/clips  to  ME 
Search,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
520  Hampshire,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110.  No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5-day  daily  in 
S.  Louisiana.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 


PUBLISHER 
Abbeville  Meridional 
PO  Box  400 
Abbeville,  LA  70510 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  The  Junction  City 
Daily  Union,  an  8,000  circulation  daily 
in  Northeast  Kansas,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  Managing 
Editor.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
excellent  writing,  editing,  and 
leadership  skills,  a  good  eye  for  layout 
and  design  and  a  strong  commitment  to 
local  news.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Roland 
Waechter,  General  Manager,  The  Daily 
Union,  PO  Box  129,  Junction  City,  KS 
66441. 

REPORTERS  -  Two  bright,  energetic, 
educated  newcomers  needed  for  key 
positions  on  lively  staff,  quality  30,000 
daily  (Pulitzer  ’79)  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Box  5971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Suburban  daily  seeks  take-charge  news¬ 
room  leader  to  direct  30-person  staff. 
We  are  a  30,000  7-day  morning  opera¬ 
tion  in  Zone  4  with  big  city  competition 
on  our  doorstep.  Hard  news  orientation 
a  must.  Send  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  and  one 
page  letter  outlining  your  news  philoso¬ 
phy  to  Box  5967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Northwest  Oklahoma  25,0CX)  daily  has 
immediate  opening  for  a  managing 
editor.  Person  needs  to  be  strong  on 
layout  and  design,  recognize  good 
headlines  and  have  the  energy  to  deve¬ 
lop  a  good  local  news  package.  Indivi¬ 
dual  must  be  able  to  motivate  and  train 
staff  to  produce  the  highest  quality 
news  coverage,  photography  and 
features  possible  daily.  Knowledge  of 
Crosfield  and  Macintosh  computers 
helpful.  If  you  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  managing  editor  experience,  a 
proven  track  record  of  excellence  in  all 
aspects  of  newspapers,  a  demanding 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  to  compete  and 
succeed  then  this  position  may  be  just 
right  for  you.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  copies  of  your  current  news¬ 
paper  to  Ed  J.  Hauck,  227  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  Enid,  OK  73701. 

METRO  EDITOR 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  experienced  metro  editor 
with  strong  leadership  and  team¬ 
building  skills.  Candidates  must  under¬ 
stand  changing  readership  needs,  the 
importance  of  computer-assisted 
reporting  and  how  developing  technolo¬ 
gy  will  affect  the  newsroom.  Contact 
Steve  Sidio,  Managing  Editor,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 

MOTIVATED  REPORTER  for  expanding 
business  journal  in  dynamic  southwest 
city.  Must  be  driven,  courteous,  ready  to 
take  on  challenging  assignments.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  with  a  "fire 
in  the  belly"  and  intelligence  to  match. 
Send  responses  to  Box  5951,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEEDED:  an  experienced  feature  writer 
who’s  tried  everything  and  still  hasn’t 
run  out  of  ideas.  We  want  someone 
who’s  a  champ  in  all  story  divisions  - 
lightweight  to  heavyweight.  Someone 
who  wants  to  write  about  the  way  we 
live,  whether  it’s  the  Murphy  Brown- 
single  mother  debate,  a  look  at  voters’ 
perceptions  of  divorced  politicians  or 
Batman’s  dark  influence.  If  the  Utne 
Reader,  Spy  magazine.  Vanity  Fair, 
Entertainment  Weekly,  Esquire  and 
Harper’s  are  on  your  coffee  table,  you 
could  be  the  writer  for  us.  If  you’re  the 
Readers  Digest-Woman’s  Day  type, 
maybe  not. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Judy  Bolch, 
AME/Features,  The  News  &  Observer, 
Raleigh,  NC  27601.  P.S.  Put  some 
imagination  in  your  application.  We’re 
tired  of  those  MBA-type  cover  letters. 


NEPOTISM  GOT  YOU?  Small  South¬ 
western  daily  isn’t  afraid  to  hire 
talented  newspaper  couples.  If  the  two 
of  you  have  what  it  takes  to  produce  the 
highest  quality  editorials,  news  cover¬ 
age,  photography,  features  and  layout, 
we  have  two  jobs — managing  editor  and 
reporter/photographer/layout  person  — 
waiting  for  you.  Reply  with  full  resumes 
including  salary  histories  to  Box  5930, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  REPORTER  needed  for 
35,000-circulation  PM  midwestern 
daily.  Must  thrive  on  deadlines,  know 
how  to  cultivate  sources  and  be  able  to 
see  the  story  beyond  the  official  blotter. 
Immediate  opening.  Send  resume  and 
6  best  clips  to  Box  5974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

An  over  achieving  small  daily  in  the 
Houston  area  is  looking  for  another  star 
to  add  to  its  award-winning  news  staff. 
We’ve  got  the  philosophy,  leadership 
and  the  news  market  to  give  an  ambi¬ 
tious  beginner  a  springboard  to  bigger 
things.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Clay  Zeigler,  Editor,  Pasadena 
Citizen,  102  South  Shaver  St.,  Pasade¬ 
na,  TX  77506. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  at 
least  5  years  experience  in  hard  news, 
feature  writing  and  creative  photo 
essays  needed  for  two  person  bureau  in 
NW  PA.  Unique  opportunity  for 
reporter/photographer  with  exceptional 
communications  skills  and  drive.  Only 
versatile,  creative,  self-motivated  jour¬ 
nalists  need  apply.  Excellent  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  confidential 
resume,  four  clips,  references  and 
salary  history  to:  Fran  Fry  Jr.,  Director  of 
Bureaus,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  513 
13th  Street,  Franklin,  PA  16323.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER;  General  assignment  posi¬ 
tion  for  northern  New  England  daily. 
May  involve  night  hours.  Court  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Should  have  degree,  daily 
experience,  energy,  creativity.  Low  20s. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  5960,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 

The  Kingsport  Times-News,  a  48K  daily 
journal  serving  NE  TN  and  SW  VA 
invites  talented,  experienced  journalists 
to  apply  for  current  and  future  reporting 
positions.  We’re  looking  for  self-starters 
who  enjoy  hammering  the  competition 
with  solid,  depth  reporting.  Resumes, 
clips  to  City  Editor  Gene  Owens,  PO  Box 
479,  Kingsport,  TN  37660. 

REPORTER/EDITOR 
Southeastern  North  Carolina’s  largest 
daily  needs  an  experienced  reporter  who 
wants  to  be  an  editor  or  vice  versa.  This 
versatile  job  will  involve  some  of  both. 
We  require  someone  with  a  proven  track 
record  as  a  reporter  and  good  people 
management  skills.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  City  Editor,  Fayetteville 
Observer-Times,  PO  Box  849,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  NC  28302. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

PI  AQQiFiPn  niQPi  Av 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


REPORTER 

Looking  for  a  creative,  non-traditional 
reporter  to  work  in  a  Zone  5  state  Capi¬ 
tol  bureau  for  a  newspaper  group.  Must 
have  a  track  record  of  providing  a  lively 
approach  to  news  and  be  reader 
oriented.  Excellent  benefits  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  company.  College  degree  and 
two  years  of  reporting  experience 
preferred.  Send  clips  (government  and 
non-government  news),  resume,  and 
your  thoughts  on  what  newspapers  can 
do  to  capture  more  readers  to: 

Box  5969,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SEEKING  EDITOR  for  entertainment 
weekly.  Applicant  should  be  hard  work¬ 
ing,  able  to  communicate  and  coop¬ 
erate  with  other  departments,  and  able 
to  generate  and  follow  through  on 
stories.  Box  5970,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


SENIOR  ARTS/ 
ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

THE  ADVIXATE,  the  national  gay  and 
lesbian  newsmagazine,  seeks  a  ^nior 
Arts/Entertainment  Editor  for  its  Los 
Angeles  office  with  5  years  experience 
in  arts  editing/writing  with  mainstream 
or  arts  publications.  Responsible  for  the 
majority  of  the  magazine’s  art  coverage. 
Knowledge  of  lesbian  and  gay  artists 
and  works,  from  underground  videos 
and  magazines  to  opera,  broadway  and 
book  publishing  required.  Send  resume/ 
clips  to:  Bryn  Austin,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Advocate,  PO  Box  4371,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90078. 


SENIOR  EDITOR/WRITER 

Nation’s  Business  magazine,  circula¬ 
tion  865,000,  has  an  opening  for  a 
skilled  Editor/Writer  who  can  take  on 
major  assignments  immediately.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  strong  ability  to  convey 
complex  information  through  clear, 
we  1 1 -organ!  zed  articles  on  subjects 
important  to  small-business  readers. 
Topics  can  range  from  legislative  devel¬ 
opments  to  advice  on  effective  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Minimum  of  10  years 
significant  experience  required.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to;  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615 
H  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20062-2000.  EOE. 

SMALL  S.F.  BAY  AREA  daily  seeks 
general  assignment  reporter.  Med/ 
Dental,  401(K),  $300/week.  Resume, 
clips  to  Box  5923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS, 
EDITORS  &  INTERNS 

Largest  group  of  weeklies 
in  New  England  is  looking 
for  resumes  from  talented 
reporters,  editors  and 
interns.  Growth  potential 
terrific.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  John  Wllpers 
Community  Newspaper 
Co.,  82  Devonshire  St., 
R25C,  Boston,  MA  021 09. 
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HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  for  daily 
newspaper  on  US/Mexico  border.  Some 
layout  required.  Ability  to  speaK  Span¬ 
ish  helpful.  Send  resume  and  three 
clips  to;  Jim  Irish,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Brownsville  Herald,  PO  Box  351, 
Brownsville,  TX  78520. 


THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  Venezuela's 
international  English  newspaper,  is 
looking  for  a  layout-wire  editor  and  an 
assistant  sports  editor.  Candidates 
must  have  at  least  3  years  experience 
and  be  willing  to  relocate  (and  enjoy) 
Caracas'  all-year  spring  weather  for  tvra 
years.  Basic  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
highly  desirable.  Good  Venezuelan  stan¬ 
dard  salary  plus  benefits.  Please  send 
applications  to;  Tony  Bianchi,  Editor- 
In-Chief,  by  Faxing  (Oil) 
582-562-1411  or  call  (Oil) 
582-562-1122. 


THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST,  a  M-F 
PM  and  Saturday  AM,  is  looking  for  a 
newsroom  leader,  an  enthusiastic  and 
talented  city  editor.  We're  an  exciting 
border  city  with  news  popping.  Prefer 
supervisory  and  reporting  experience, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of 
the  border.  Will  supervise  two  assistant 
city  editors  and  12  reporters.  Looking 
for  a  city  editor  with  good  people  skills 
and  editing  skills.  We  need  a  thinker 
who  can  inspire  and  improve  an  already 
strong  reporting  staff.  Send  resume  and 
virork  samples  to  Terry  Scott  Bertling, 
Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


THE  NEWS-TIMES  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
seeks  a  copy  editor  with  a  strong  hand 
at  editing,  headlines  and  layout.  Mac 
work,  too.  Daily  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Carol  Arcouti,  The  News- 
Times,  333  Main  St.,  Danbury,  CT 
06810. 

WANTED:  Publicist/Editor  for  a  major 
international  management  consulting 
firm  based  in  Chicago.  You  will  work 
with  the  firm's  Chicago-based  officers 
to  create  and  place  articles  in  major 
business  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Requirements:  good  writing  skills,  busi¬ 
ness  background,  curiosity,  resilience, 
commitment.  Preferred  background: 
editorial  staff  of  business  press,  rela¬ 
tionships  with  major  business  publica¬ 
tions,  possible  MBA.  Salary  based  on 
experience  and  credentials.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  a  self-starter  the  opportunity 
to  define  and  execute  our  marketing 
strategy.  Send  resume  to  Box  5965, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  weekly  newspaper  is  looking  for 
an  editor.  If  you  are  aggressive,  have 
fresh  ideas,  and  can  take  charge,  send 
your  resume  to:  B,  PO  Box  100,  Blue 
Earth.  MN  56013. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM/DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 
MANAGER  -  Zone  3  (m,S)  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  newly  installed  mailroom 
equipment  has  opening  for  manager 
with  strong  people  and  supervisory 
skills  to  handle  all  Distribution  center 
responsibilities.  Send  resumes,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to:  Personnel,  Domin¬ 
ion  Post,  1251  Earl  L.  Core  Road, 
Morgantown,  WV  26505.  Call  (304) 
291-9479. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Zone  5,  medium  sized  daily  looking  for 
energetic,  experienced  supervisor  to 
lead  professional  photo  staff  to  an  even 
higher  level  of  quality.  Must  be  a  shoot¬ 
er,  but  more  important  to  be  a  leader 
who  demands  quality,  organization  and 
timeliness  in  photo  department.  Must 
have  at  least  3  years  of  supervisory 
experience  and  prior  shooting  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily.  Would  consider  it  a 
major  plus  for  candidate  to  be  well 
versed  on  electronic  darkroom  and  use 
of  Macintosh.  This  person  could  be 
Photo/Graphics  Editor  with  the  right 
background.  Send  confidential  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO  daily 
seeks  chief  photographer.  Previous 
newspaper  experience  required.  Must 
be  adept  at  color  processing,  possess 
good  technical  skills,  a  creative  eye  and 
work  well  with  both  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising,  sometimes  in  pressure 
situations. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  only  tO; 
Editor,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun,  PO  Box 
860,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  WANTED  with  proficiency 
in  running  King  presses.  Call  (805) 
324-6423  days  or  (805)  398-9788 
evenings. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia.  PA  19142. 


PRESSROOM  CHIEF  NEEDED;  Eastern 
Washington  37,000  AM  daily  needs 
quality  conscious  pressroom  manager  to 
operate  new  6-unit  double  wide  MAN 
Roland  offset  press  now  being  installed. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  growth  with 
quality  national  company.  Resume  and 
references  to  Vern  Dick,  Tri-City  Herald, 
PO  Box  2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA  99302. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


A-1  CREDENTIALS  -  3  major  chains 
20+  years.  (41).  Now  consultant/ 
broker,  ready  to  return;  Publisher, 
Manager,  equity  situation  ideal.  No 
relocation  cost.  Will  travel.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  (207)  856-7034. 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  with  18  years 
experience  seeks  new  challenge. 
Strengths  in  marketing,  revenue  gener¬ 
ating,  turnarounds.  Energetic  family 
man  knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
publishing  and  commercial  printing. 
Send  to  Box  5958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE,  EXPER¬ 
IENCED  PUBLISHER  for  your  daily  or 
weekly/shopper  group?  I  can  offer  a 
superb  track  record  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Reply  to:  4025  Old  Colony  Rd., 
Mulberry,  FL  33860. 


Classified 
Ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


to 


Call  Today  and  Place 
Your  Ad!  212  6754380 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Voice  Classifieds  Add  $25  per  insertion 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7.cn  per  Kne 

2  weeks-$6. 15  per  Hne,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  lirre.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  iine,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  iine 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  Hne.  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  Hne.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  iine.  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  iine  in  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boidface.  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  Insaition:  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times.  $80; 
6  to  12  times.  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times.  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company, 


Ciassificotion 


Authorized  Signature, 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSiFIED 


.  Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  Marketing 
Director/Ad  Director  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek- 
ing  similar  position.  Excellent 
motivator/trainer.  P.  Lewis  (901) 
767-7002. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  Over  15 
years  experience,  6  as  director.  Small  to 
midsize  papers.  Currently  living  in  Zone 
4.  Will  relocate  to  Zone  3.  Great  record, 
excellent  references.  Veteran  of  compe¬ 
titive  markets.  Send  to  Box  5944, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


23-YEAR  JOURNALIST,  5  continents,  | 
all  phases  gathering/production  of 
news/features,  2  published  books. 

Chris  Segura  (318)  893-4268. 

AGGRESSIVE  SELF-STARTER  inter¬ 
ested  in  sports  reporting  position.  Will 
relocate.  Top  references.  David,  107 
Jarrett  Dr.,  Syracuse,  NY  13219. 
Phone:  (315)  487-2910. 


AWARD  WINNING  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
with  solid  track  record  in  managing  both 
established  and  start-up  operations 
seeks  new  challenges  with  daily  or 
weekly  group  operation.  Staff  manage¬ 
ment,  training  and  recruiting  are 
specialties,  along  with  graphic  redesign 
and  reader-interest  analyses.  Try  a 
20-year  pro  and  give  your  papers  a 
boost.  Send  to  Box  5975,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper,  with  nine 
months  additional  experience  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 


EAGER,  INTELLIGENT  recent  grad  with 
internship  experience  at  major  subur¬ 
ban  daily  seeks  entry-level  general 
assignment  position.  Metro  or  suburban 
preferred.  Call  Jeff  at  (914)  631-6200. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
position  at  weekly  or  daily.  2  years 
experience  at  weekly.  Extensive  dark¬ 
room  skills  and  will  relocate  to  Zone  5, 
7,  8,  or  9.  Please  leave  message  at 
(612)  522-3379. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


SKILLED  EDITOR  seeks  management 
post  —  managing  or  news  editor,  editor¬ 
ial  chief.  Ethical,  hard-working.  Call 
(714)  487-9837. 


I  CAN  DO  IT  ALL-Looking  for  a  Renais¬ 
sance  woman  who’s  covered  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  education,  politics,  the  arts 
and  architecture?  Creative,  high-energy 
reporter  with  seven  years  experience 
(three  years  with  a  major  urban  daily), 
seeks  news  or  feature  position  with  a 
medium-to-large-size  urban  daily  in 
Zone  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Box  5956,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


“LINGUISTIC  PRIG!"  That’s  what  a 
fellow  copy  editor  once  called  me.  I  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  less  schoolmarm- 
ish  than  simply  a  good  editor  who  values 
the  written  word  and  believes  it  must  be 
superior  to  broadcast  ether.  I  want  to 
help  improve  your  copy  with  individual 
coaching  of  reporters  and  editors.  I  will 
consider  splitting  coaching  with  part- 
time  desk  duties.  Send  to  Box  5891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORE  THAN  40  veteran  writers,  editors 
and  photographers  have  been  idled  by 
the  closing  of  The  Racing  Times,  a 
national  daily.  These  journalists  are 
more  than  horse-racing  experts  —  they 
are  thorough  professionals  who  would 
be  assets  to  a  variety  of  publications 
and  public  relations-marketing  organi¬ 
zations.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  tap 
into  more  than  600  years  of  journalistic 
experience.  Call  or  write  the  National 
Turf  Writers  Association  Job  Pool,  1314 
Bentwood  Way,  Louisville,  KY  40223, 
(502)  245-3809. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  top  ten  MBA 
school  (U.  of  Texas)  with  “can  do”  atti¬ 
tude,  seeks  job  as  Business  Reporter. 
Three  years  experience  with  college 
newspapers,  and  3.4  GPA.  Will  work  in 
other  areas  if  no  business  positions 
open.  Jim  Dewberry  (205)  967-1402. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR,  23  years 
daily/weekly  experience,  seeks  position 
in  any  zone.  Award-winner.  Strong 
design,  layout,  photography  skills. 
Available  immediately.  Michael  Elliot, 
8064  Fort  Dade  Ave.,  Brooksville,  FL 
34601.  (904)  796-7948. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
experienced  editor/writer.  Will  relocate. 
(305)  891-2595. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 


Will  j-school  degrees  change  the  face  of  British  newspapers? 


By  Dan  Ehrlich 

Even  with  a  vibrant  and  competi¬ 
tive  national  press  serving  an  avid 
newspaper  reading  population,  the 
post-World  War  II  British  media  have 
been  light-years  behind  America  in 
their  operating  practices. 

In  everything  from  technology  to 
equal  opportunities,  it  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  looking  to  the  United  States  to 
predict  how  Britain’s  news  media  will 
appear  in  the  future. 

Now,  however,  the  last  bastion  of 
the  “old  school”  is  under  threat,  and 
I  am  not  talking  about  men-only  wine 
bars. 

Since  technology  once  and  for  all 
eliminated  any  remaining  vestiges 
of  romanticism  from  American  city 
rooms  or,  rather,  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  people  could  look  to  Britain  for 
that  old  penny-press  mentality,  a  part 
of  which  has  always  been  that  reporters 
learned  their  trade  on  the  streets,  not 
in  some  sterile  classroom  (American 
ref.:  Clark  Gable,  Teacher’s  Pet). 

Well,  that  is  about  to  change  with 
the  first  undergraduate  journalism  de¬ 
gree  courses  now  under  way  at  three 
British  colleges.  It  has  won  immedi¬ 
ate  support  from  a  few  editors,  dis¬ 
dain  from  many  more. 

That  is  because  most  British  editors 
never  attended  college,  working  their 
way  through  a  tough  and  low-paid  in- 
dentureship  program  Just  to  become  a 
reporter  on  a  weekly  or  small  daily  pa¬ 
per,  hoping  someday  to  make  it  to  the 
Big  Time.  Or,  as  Daily  Mirror  editor 
Richard  Stott  has  remarked,  “Good 
journalists  are  not  found  behind  desks. 
They  are  found  on  the  streets.” 

Yet,  the  London  College  of  Print¬ 
ing  (LCP),  the  City  University,  and 
Lancaster  Polytechnic  have  reported 
overwhelming  response  to  their  —  by 
American  standards  —  small  pro¬ 
grams. 

“We  had  400  applications  for  32 
places,”  says  Chris  Horie,  head  of 
LCP’s  journalism  school.  “I  inter¬ 
viewed  100  and  told  them,  ‘You’re 
putting  your  head  in  a  meat  grinder. 
Go  away  and  do  something  else.’  This 
weeds  out  the  no-hopers,  ironically 
some  people  who  may  eventually  be¬ 
come  award-winning  writers  on  their 
own  and  who  might  tell  about  how 
they  were  rejected  in  their  memoirs.” 

What  Horie  tells  those  he  picks  is 


(Ehrlich  is  an  American  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  London.) 


blunt  to  dispel  the  myth.  “They  think 
journalism  is  glamorous.  They  don’t 
know  most  journalists  work  on  trade 
magazines.  All  they  think  about  is 
Kate  Adie  [a  BBC  tv  reporter].” 

However,  there  is  a  big  difference 
in  attitude  between  the  earthy  tabloids 
and  the  lofty  broadsheets.  Papers  such 
as  the  Times,  the  Guardian  and  the 
Telegraph  have  long  taken  on  college 
graduates  but,  usually,  they  have  had 
liberal  arts  or  science  degrees  that  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  specialty  writers. 

Daily  Telegraph  editor  Max  Hast¬ 
ings  declared,  “I’ve  always  been 
doubtful  about  degrees  in  journalism. 
It’s  almost  more  important  to  have  a 
degree  in  another  subject.” 

Looking  back  at  my  own  career  and 
the  direction  journalism  is  heading,  1 
have  to  agree  with  Hastings. 

I  worked  my  way  through  univer- 


enter.  In  today’s  world,  having  a  de¬ 
gree  in  languages  or  history,  coupled 
with  some  basic  journalism  courses 
and  a  good  dose  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  will  set  you  up  for  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  always  be¬ 
mused  by  the  shortsighted  U.S.  ad¬ 
verts  for  editorial  help.  No  matter 
what  position  is  open,  from  cub  re¬ 
porter  to  editor,  “must  be  j-school 
grad”  is  included. 

As  Daily  Mail  editor  David  English 
put  it,  “Journalism  is  a  skill  that  can 
only  be  acquired  on  the  job,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  it  depends  on 
whether  someone  has  a  burning,  in¬ 
dividual  talent.” 

So  why  have  j-schools  in  Britain? 
Because  with  the  weakening  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists  and  the 
contraction  of  the  print  media,  the 
time-honored  bootstrap  training 


“Vve  only  met  one  journalism  graduate  who  was  any 
good.  Most  of  them  are  appalling”  believes  Daily  Star 
editor  Brian  Hitchen . . . 


sity  as  a  reporter  on  a  suburban  weekly. 
It  often  made  me  wonder  why  I  was 
going  to  journalism  school  at  all.  It 
was  fun,  though — ^j-school,  that  is. 

After  getting  a  j-school  degree  in 
the  United  States,  eventually  I  wound 
up  in  England,  where  I  retrained  my¬ 
self  into  the  British  system.  I  learned 
because  of  the  endemic  secrecy  of  this 
society,  a  system  that  generally  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  more  dedication 
and  digging  than  needed  in  American 
newswork,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
the  young  people  who,  in  their  teens, 
were  already  doing  plenty  of  inves¬ 
tigative  work. 

However,  I  was  also  aware  of  their 
relative  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  even  basic  history.  Today,  to  re¬ 
ally  make  it  in  international  journal¬ 
ism,  you  have  to  be  better  prepared 
than  a  printer’s  devil. 

Now,  from  my  viewpoint,  I  tell 
young  people  to  major  in  a  strong  lib¬ 
eral  arts  subject,  and  take  journalism 
as  a  minor.  That  is  because  being  a 
journalist  is  really  like  being  an  ath¬ 
lete  —  either  you  have  it  or  you  don’ t. 
For  most  people,  spending  four  years 
in  j-school  is  not  going  to  make  them 
better  reporters  than  those  with  a  ju¬ 
nior-college  degree  in  journalism. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  this  depends  on 
what  branch  of  journalism  you  plan  to 


scheme  is  falling  apart.  On  top  of  this, 
as  has  been  noted,  as  good  as  the 
scheme  was  at  providing  journalism 
training,  it  left  trainees  ill-equipped 
to  handle  specialist  stories.  Bluntly, 
many  English  kids  are  ignorant  about 
most  things  outside  their  own  narrow 
world. 

As  LCP  Dean  Stuart  Bartholomew 
has  observed,  “The  industry  is  under¬ 
going  a  radical  change,  with  regional 
papers  cutting  staff  and  the  growth  of 
the  European  and  international  mar¬ 
ket.  Young  journalists  will  survive 
only  if  they  are  trained  to  fit  in  with 
these  patterns  which  require  they  be¬ 
come  more  flexible  and  mobile.” 

So  as  the  new  reality  sinks  into 
England,  people  such  as  Times  edi¬ 
tor  Simon  Jenkins  admit,  “I’m  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  pluralism  and  think  there  will 
be  at  least  two  routes  of  recruitment. 
A  good  paper  is  able  to  exploit  both 
strands.” 

Yet,  for  the  mass-market  tabs, 
whose  editors  would  rather  fight  than 
switch,  there  is  generallya  different 
response.  “I’ve  only  met  one  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  who  was  any  good. 
Most  of  them  are  appalling,”  believes 
Dai/y  Star  editor  Brian  Hitchen,  “but 
we  have  graduates.  One  has  a  degree 
in  nuclear  physics.  He  writes  a  rock 
column.” 
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file  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  September  26  issue  will  cover  the  up-to-date 
topical  news  of  newspapering  and  also  feature  our  annual  special  pullout 
section,  “Color  in  Newspapers.”  Editorial  content  will  cover  the  effectiveness 
of  spot  and  four-color  advertising,  new  technologies  in  color  reproduction, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  that  will  enhance  newspaper  color  capability, 
and  case  histories  of  effective  use  of  editorial  and  advertising  color. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  section.  To  place  your  ad 
in  the  September  26  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  contact  your  local  sales 
representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380.  We  promise  that  It  will 
open  your  eyes  to  a  new  and  colorful  world. 


Publication  Date:  September  26, 1992 
Closing  Dates:  Space:  September  Tl,  Copy:  September  16 


AIDS  affects  a  family 


Randy  Olson  is  our  winner! 

Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year  Randy  Olson  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  Newspaper  Photographer  of 

the  Year  in  the  49th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition.  Randy  has 
been  a  National  Press  Photographer  Association  member  since  1977. 

NPPA,  together  with  Kodak  and  Canon,  also  congratulates  Eugene 
Richards,  Magnum  Photos,  winner  of  the  Canon  Photo  Essayist  Award, 
and  the  Kodak  Crystal  Eagle  Award. 

Pictures  of  the  Year  is  sponsored  by  NPPA  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  with  grants  from  Canon  USA  and  the  Professional 
Photography  Division  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
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